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READY FOR INTRODUCTION 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Roddy’s Elementary Geography, §$ .50 
Roddy’s Complete Geography, . 


1.00 


By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M.S., Department of Geography, 
First Pennsylvania State Normal School. 


hue NEW BOOKS are notable for their brevity of statement, their 
simplicity of presentation, their suitability for the various school 

grades, their distinctive illustrations, and their simple series of maps 
drawn on a uniform scale. Just enough of physiography is included to de- 
velop the subject fundamentally in its true relations, and to give the study 
The books will appeal to those schools which are tired of 
the somewhat dry and routine work of the old fashioned books, but which 


are not yet ready to take up the heavier and more extended texts. 


a new interest. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


_ 


Now Ready 


SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING 


A PRIMARY VOCABULARY 


By EuGrNe Bouton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittfield, Mass. 


A unique book, on an original plan. _ Illustrating the best modern methods. 

A book to interest the teacher and delight the pupil. 

A carefully - selected primary word list — first presenting words as individuals, 
then, on the same page, their phonic relations, showing the phonic laws of our 
language — some 2,300 words. 

Illustrations, in great variety, render essential aid; over 250 in number. Being : 
drawn in outline, they can be easily reproduced by the children, and furnish inter- 
esting ‘“ busy work.” 

Cloth, 124 pages. 
for a sample copy. 


Price, 25 cents. Write for sample pages, or send 15 cents 


« ALSO ... 


WRITING LATIN 


BOOK ONE- SECOND YEAR WORK 
By J. Epmunp Barss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 


A rational and systematic treatment of the difficulties that assail beginners. A 
practical class-room book. 

Gives the necessary abundant practice in fundamentals, with helpful guidance. 

The vocabulary is mostly from Caesar's Gallic War. 

Lessens in a practical way the gulf between English idiom and the technical 
statements of the grammars. 

Cloth, 77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Correspondence invited. Sample pages on request, or the book on receipt of 
30 cents. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West 23d Street, New York 


BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Sumuier Street 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Publishes the most modern Text-books for teaching 


FRENCH cvanauaces. 


They are used in the best Schools and 
Colleges throughout the country... . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue. New York. 


Here is a list of our best-selling boxes: 


“STANDARD” WATER COLORS. 


These Water Colors are “standard” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 


No. A-1l. Eight pans — six Standards and two Grays, . $O 25 
No. 6. Eight cakes —same colors as above, . . ~ « ¢ oe 
No. 8. Four large cakes — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, — 
No. 13. Four pans — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .. . .20 
No. 9. Nine tubes — six Standards, two Grays, and Black, .90 
No. 10. Photograph colors — six Standards, Brown and White, ..25 
No. 11. Ten pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .50 


No. 12. Five pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .80 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


A Pointed Argument. 


The points of ESTERBROOK’S PENS are adapted for all writers. 
Every first-class Stationer makes it a point to keep them in stock. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Points, and Turned-up Points. 


ESTERBROOK & co's 


‘They have Fine fobs. Medium Points, Blunt Points, Broad 


26 John St., New York, 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


A PROMINENT MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENT | 


recently said, “When school closes I am going to renew my strength by taking my family and 


getting down as close to the earth as possible.” | 
We all gain inspiration and vigor from the ground and from contact with Mother Earth, |) 

for “the earth hath in it the virtue of all herbs.” 4 
Now cedar grows in the earth and clay and graphite are dug from it, and when they, are i 

combined in the right proportions the result isa DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE oy 


PENCIL, the strongest and most durable pencil known for all kinds of educational work. ' 


Send 16 cents in stamps and samples in abundance will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 


Jersey City, N. J. i | 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 

J Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 

PHYSICAL, 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 


For Vertical Writing: 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
» Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


ahes d de, and 
Ssovenrrt™ GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, ™'s isthe hizhent award ever made, an 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will pomapene it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 


Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 


351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
® ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


the work we 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the o: 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


This ‘sharpener’ isi in satisfactory use in very ~ 9 bed 
State. From what I rsonally know of the results here 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do | Nova Scotia write us. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone, The nights 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER | ay and 
arpen 


“It gives me aot leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does | a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
quickly. This last is of great - rtance for school work, | salt ( oy one night at sea). Weshall conduct two 


have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 


é cities and towns of the | parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
and elsewhere, I am fully | our ninth season, ‘If you are thinking of going to 


Prospectus on receipt of stam Address, Man- 
aging Editor ‘* EDUCATION,” Bromtield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


” cae which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D. MILLER, 


Mass. State Soard of 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. Eto 


Leaving Boston Thursdays, 
Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


B. 
Fundy 


SUMMER TOUR 


) EVANGELINE 


COVERS EVERY EXPENSE 
July 3 and August 7, 1902. | $36.50 FOR TOUR OF EIGHT DAYS. 


For full information address J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, Pancras Sao 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 


BY SEA 
AND LAND 


THE LAND 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 


UNION. 
PACIFIC 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


TO THE CONVENTION ! 
National Edacational Assoc’t, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-11, 


the Missouri River. 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 


“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


ment of car construction, and of 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
T RA N S 


The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, 
Vestibuied Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans- Continental Trains west of 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


via the by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- 
land Limited,” with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 
Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 
Service, etc., Dining Rooms with Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
Barber Shops, Circulating Libraries, ete. 


The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. ROSTON. 


comfortable and luxurious travel. 


HOTEL EPPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
ae .. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


WILLARD MASSEY, 
N.E. F. & P. Agent, 
167 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Convention excursion tickets will be good, going 
and returniug, via any of the above and several 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central] Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hote) is one 
minute’s walk.. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 


other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin * Lake Region,” the 
** Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and includeathree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River 


general information, including details as to excur- 


sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will | Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


be sent on application to 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Send to 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Illustrated circular, with time tabies, maps,and | Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona. Minn. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, CHARLOTTE, MACON, 
PINEHURST, CAMDEN, ATLANTA, MONTGOMERY, 
COLUMBIA, SAVANNAH, NEW ORLEANS, 
AND FLORIDA POINTS. AND TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and12.55p.m. Through Pullman Sleepers, 
La ties’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 

MILEAGE TICKETS of this Company’s issue, sold at $25 for 1,(00 miles, are good from Baltimore 
via the Baitimore Steam Packet Company's boats through Norfolk,and from Washington toall points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tonrist, Manufacturer, Farmer, an’ Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS,—In addition to the above mileage tickets, there 
are on sale at ail offices of this Company interchangeable 1,000-mile tickets sold at $25.00. These tickets 
are good Ovep the following lines, with some slight exceptions noted therein :— 

Atlanta, Knoxville & Nesthern Ry. Atlanta & West Point R. R. 


Atlantic Covst Line k baltimore Steam Packet Co. 
Brunswick & Birmingham R. R. Charlies on & Western Carolina Ry. 

Steamship Co. Columbia, Newbury & Laurens R. 
Georgia Railroad. Louisville & Nashvilie RK. R. 
Louisville, Henderson, & St. Louis Ry. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ny. 


Plant System. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Western Ry. of Alabama. 
Western & Atlantic R. R. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker 


Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 
Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 


W.H. PLEASANTS, Traffic Manager. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, J. L. ADAMS, 
Chief Industrial Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
, N.C, 1183 Broadway, New York, 


Northwestern Ry. of south Carolina. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R 
Washington Southern ky. 


To CALIFORNIA 
To MEXICO 
To THE ORIENT 


Southern Pacific Co. 


To all Pacific Coast Points. $67.00 “New 


ork to California 
Steamers San Francisco to oe 
Hawaii, Japan, China, and Manila. 


L. H. NUTTING, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway. NEW YORK 
1 Battery Place, , 


The 


Route 


Address for literature and info: mation, 


E. O. McCORMICK, P. T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal, 
S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., 
Houston, Texas. je6-rot 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Haitex, Fast Train Service 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


n clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
_s renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 vf 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. . 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 

Both papers to one address, -.. . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square. 43 K. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY HENRY SABIN, IOWA, 

The strength of the country school should be in 
the library. Not in the heterogeneous mass of 
books, bearing upon everything in general and noth- 
ing in particular, but in a collection carefully made 
up and chosen, shaving in view the greatest possible 
usefulness to pupils and people. Let me briefly re- 
capitulate. The library, in order to be of the great- 
est use to the rural school and the community 
tributary to it, should contain:— 

First. Books which treat of agriculture or which 
pertain especially to the industry most prominent in 
that region, and which furnishes the means of living 

_to the inhabitants. They should pertain especially 
to whatever is the centre of interest to that people. 

Second. Those which treat of animal life. The 
hirds most pleasing as songsters and those most use- 
ful in destroying injurious insects and worms; the 
care of bees; the habits of ants and wasps; of 
domesticated animals, the care of them and the 
profit in raising them. Above all things, children 
should read books which have a humane side as re- 
gards the life which is about them. . 

Third. Horticultural books which treat of fruit 
trees, of grafting and pruning of vineyards, of small 
fruits, which every family can raise with but little 
expense, but which add to the comfort of the table 
and swell the purse from which the house-wife pur- 
chases the many little things needed in her family. 

Fourth.. Books which treat of floriculture. The 
poetry of rural life is the beauty of the rose, the wild 
flowers on the prairie or in the woods. Window 
gardening, the care of lawns and shrubbery with a 
view of beautifying the laborer’s home. The aes- 
thetic side of the child’s nature will always respond 
to the influence of chaste, pure, beautiful surround- 
ings. 

Fifth. On the shelves should be books treating of 
arboriculture. The child should be interested in 
trees; how to plant and transplant them. Which 
trees are most useful for timber, for fruit, for shade, 
for beauty, and which are of the most rapid growth, 
nay be useful subjects for research and discussion. 

Sixth. On another shelf should be found books 
that are to be read in connection with mineralogy, 
ineteorology, and geology. Elementary books along 
these lines at the disposal of the pupil and the 
icacher add to the interest of the school and success 
of the teacher’s work. 

Seventh. There should be also a miscellaneous 
collection suitable for reading at the fireside or in 
the family cirele. Not every new book that is pub- 
lished should find lodgment in the school library. 
Only those should be given a place which are pure in 
style and elevating in sentiment. Dickens and Haw- 
thorne; Cooper and Prescott; Tennyson and Long- 
‘cllow must ever hold the first place as choice Eng- 
lish classics. The dictionary and reference books 
should never be omitted 

We make a mistake when we limit the usefulness 
of the library to the pupils in attendance at the 
school. 

There must be found on its shelves books for home 
reading, and for the family circle. History and 
biology, travels and science, art, poetry, and fiction, 


are all needed to enlarge the horizon of the farmer’s 
knowledge and to make him what he is not now, 
“a citizen of the world.” The farmers’ institu‘e, 
the lyceum, the debating club, the mothers’ club, 
should all be stronger and more effective, because of 
the inspiration ‘drawn frem books in the school li- 
brary. Questions which arise in parliamentary law, 
in civil government, in che state and the nat.onal 
constitutions should all Le answered by reference to 
the best authorities. 

The library should be open to the young people 
who have left school, but still reside in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘The power and usefulness, and the happi- 
ness of the teacher will be increased, if from the 
register she would learn their names, and then take 
pains to make their acquaintance and ‘enlist their 
sympathy in the support of the library and the 
school. “Any one who is a pupil of this school can 
use these books,” is too narrow a regulation. “Any 
one is welcome to tlris library who is a resident of 
the district, and will give assurance that the books 
will be carefully read and promptly returned,” would 
be far better. 

In a certain kindergarten room in Ohio, the fol- 
lowitig sentence is posted up where every one who 
enters the front door cannot fail to sce it: “The ob- 
ject of this house is to furnish a centre tor the 
social, mental, and moral life of the people; to «du- 
cate the children, to encourage the parents, and to 
assist the workers, that life may be brighter and 
happier for all.” Change the word house to library, 
and you have exactly my idea of the purpose of a 
hibrary, especially in rural districts. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FIFTH SERIES.—(VI.) 


“OH, THE WEST VIRGINIA HILLS!” 


West Virginia has great possibilities. Her vast 
resources: have searcely been touched by the hand 
of progress. ‘The past two years have opened the 
eyes of capital, and the day is not distant when her 
wealth will be multiplied and her energies will be 
developed. The Ohio long ago gave birth to her 
three leading cities, Wheeling, Parkersburg, and 
Huntington, but creditable as has been their growth, 
it has not come to any great extent from the de- 
velopment of the state itself. 

The Monongahela has suddenly asserted itself. 
Here is a river known hitherto as merely one of the 
streams that formed the mighty Ohio, now its ton- 
nage is much greater than that of the Ohio or even 
of the Mississippi. At first it was the lower Monon- 
gahela only that was of interest, but the putting in 
of a few locks has brought Morgantown upon the 
navigable Monongahela, and from beig merely a 
seat of learning, the home of the state university, 
which has already given fame to the state, it has 
become a lively manufacturing centre with a boom 
that would cause a Western “boom town” to turn 
green with envy, and the Ohio valley cities are 
wondering what will happen when this city above 
the old-time head of navigation of the Monongahela 
gets its growth. 

Fairmount is even more surprising. Here is ¢ 
little city that already pays the B. & O. more than 
$1,000,000 in freight on coal, which she mines, and 
locks are being put into the Monongahela from 
Morgantown that will bring Fairmount upon the 
navigable river that has been glorifying western 
Pennsylvania so abundantly of late. 

Other things are about to happen. Now there 
are only two great lines of railroad, the Baltimore 
& Ohio along the northern borders of the state 
branching to Wheeling and to Parkersburg, and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which strikes across from Wash- 
ington to the lower Ohio. It is now virtually a two 
days’ trip to Charleston, the capital, and in point of 
time it is shorter to go via Washington, The day is 


not distant when there will be a new railroad across 
the state, removing the isolation of both the great 
centres of industry. A. E. Winship. 


BIOGRAPHIANA.—(1) 


COLLECTED BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. SMALL. 


CRITICISM. 

When “Paradise Lost” was issued, among othe:s 
it elicited the following criticism: “The old, blind 
schoolmaster, John Milton, hath published a 
tedious poem on the fall of man; if its length be not 
considered a merit, it has no other.” 

Sterne described the way to fame as like the way 


‘to heaven, “through much tribulation,” and eom- 


plained that he was attacked and pelted from cellar 
and garret. 

The Edinburgh Review was especially harsh and 
brutal in its criticisms. Anna Seward, writing to a 
friend, uses these very plain words: “Ignorance and 
envy are the only possible parents of such criticism 
as disgraces the publication which assumes the name 
of your city. In putting them forth, the author is 
baser than a thief, since to blight the early sale of 
an eminent work by unjust criticism is to rob the 
bard of his just remuneration, while the arrested 
progress of his fame must inflict severer mortifica- 
tion.” 

Moore was so stung by some criticism in this 
magazine that he challenged the editor, Jeffrey, to 
a duel. Its unfavorable criticism on Byron made 
him aggressive and revengeful. On the day he read 
it, he did many things to give vent to his anger, but 
nothing relieved him until he began his “Hnglish 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” He said that ‘after 
tac first twenty lines, he felt himself considerably 
Letter.” 

The Quarterly Review used similar methods. 
Keats suffered very much from Gifford’s sharp eriti- 
cism. He was nearly insane, and had .to be watched 
to prevent suicide. In his struggles he ruptured a 
bicod. vessel, and this led to consumption. Shelley 
writes o1 him: “Poor Keats was thrown into a dread- 
tul state of mind ‘by this review, which, I am per- 
suaded, was not written with any intention of pro- 
ducing the effect to which it has at least greatly 
contributed, of embittering his existence, and induc- 
sng a disease from which there are now but faint 
hopes of his recovery.” 

Swift in his “Tale of a Tub” has this: “A true 
critic in the perusal of a book is like a dog at a 
feast, whose tho: ghts and stomach are wholly set 
upen what the guests fling away, and consequently 
is ept to snarl most when there are the fewest 
hones.” 

Longfellow wrote in his journal: “Many critics 
are like woodpeckers, who, instead of enjoying the 
fruit end shadow of a tree, hop incessantly around 
the trunk, pecking holes in the bark to discover 
some little worm or other.” 

Holmes, in the introduction to his “Mortal Antip- 
athy,” says that he began writing in 1857 with 
many misgivings. “Where if I did not meet the 
licn or the wolf, I should be sure to find the critic, 
tne most dangerous of the carnivora, waiting to wel- 
come me after this own fashion.” ; 

Motley, writing to his father from Dresden about 
the Dutch Republic, says: “It is a comfort to know 
‘hat the only martyrdom I am likely to experience, 
is iat of not finding a publisher for my treason for 
fear ic won’t pay; the only rack that of being roasted 
on the gridiron of some singeing, scorching, red- 
hou review.” 

And Anna Seward, in a letter, speaks of mas‘er- 
ing “courage enough to expose her poems to the 
oyster-knife dissection of reviewers.” 

When Darwin’s “Descent of Man” was to appear, 
he wrote to Mr. Murray, the publisher, “I feel a full 
conviction that my chapter on man will excite atten- 
tion and plenty of abuse, and I suppose abuse is as 
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good as praise for selling a book.” Under all the 
harsh and yituperative criticism he received, he was 
calm, and read it all, saying: “I like to see all that 
is written, and it is of some real use.” He never 
wasted any strength in replying. 

Anthony Trollope thought censure should beget 
no anger and praise should beget no gratitude. ‘The 
young author should feel that criticisms fall upon 
him as dew or hail, from heaven, which as coming 
from heaven, man accepts as fate.” He carefully 
read all reviews of his novels, and wrote, “1 think 
now | well know where I may look for a little in- 
struction, where I may expect only greasy adulation, 
where I shall be cut up into mincemeat for the de- 
light of those who love sharp invective, and where | 
shall find an equal mixture of praise and censure, so 
adjusted, without much judgment, as to exhibit the 
impartiality of the newspaper and its staff. Among 
it all there is much chaff, which | have learned how 
to throw to the winds, with equal disregard whether 
it praises or blames; but I have also found some corn 
on which | have fed and nourished myself, and for 
which | have been thankful.” 

Prescott, on the appearance of his Mexico, writes: 
“I don’t know but the critics’ stings, if pretty well 
poisoned, may not raise a little irritation.” 

Longfellow, with quiet sarcasm, says: “The young 
woman who writes the literary notices for the Ad- 
vertiser informs me this morning that the “Hanging 
of the Crane” will not add anything to my reputa- 
tion. | am sorry for that; 1 thought perhaps it 
might.” And in a letter to George W. Greene, he 
says: “L understand there is a spicy article against 
me in the Boston Quarterly. I shall get it as soon 
as I can; for, strange as you may think it, these 
things give me no pain.” 

Miss Martineau says of Charlotte Bronte: “She 
calmly read all adverse reviews of her books for the 
sake of instruction; and when she could not recog- 
nize the aptness of the criticism, she was more puz- 
zied than hurt or angry.” Miss Martineau, herself, 
rose superior to all criticism. Failure, harsh criti- 
cism, false statements, brutal reviews and insults, 
always had a stimulating effect on her. 

Campbell was very sensitive and dreaded all criti- 
cism. Wordsworth’s vapity enabled him to treat 
“with profound disdain the sneers of Edinburgh re- 
viewers,” while the same trait in Pope made him 
suffer “unspeakable tortures.” 

Voltaire “could not endure to have any flaws 
picked in his writings, and was so enraged by the 
criticism of a cirele of friends upon his “Henriade,” 
that he threw the manuscript into the fire, from 
which it was snatched instantly and so preserved.” 

Longfellow never harbored any resentment against 
Poe for his bitterly adverse criticism, but spoke of 


‘him kindly after his death, saying, “My works 


seemed to give him much trouble, first and last; but 
Mr. Poe is dead and gone, and I ain alive and still 
writing,—and that is the end of the matter.” He 
never answered any attacks from any source. Of all 
the newspaper criticism sent him he read a few 
lines; if favorable, or in a kindly spirit, he kept on; 
“but if I find the intention is to wound, | drop the 
paper into my fire, and so dismiss it.” 

The spirit of the criticism against Goldsmith was 
harsh in the extreme; and though it never seemed 
outwardly to have any effect on his mercurial tem- 
perament, vet inwardly he chafed over it, and 
nourished a seeret resentment against the author, 
Kenrick. 

Walter Savage Landor, in reply to an adverse 
criticism in a quarterly review, offered the critic 
“three hot penny rolls” for his luncheon, if he could 
write anything so good. 

Coopers biographer draws this picture for us: 
“The extent to which Cooper was affected by hostile 
criticisin is something remarkable, even in the irri- 
table race of authors. Ile manifested under it the 
irascibility of a man not simply thin-skinned, but of 
one whose skin was raw. Meekness was never a. dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of. his nature, and an at- 
tack invariably stung him into defiance or counter 
attacks.” Cooper read and resented, replied to the 
ohseure journals, and sued the more prominent; 
used the prefaces of new books for answers and con- 
ducted himself in such a way as to call down endless 


vituperation and wrath upon his head. ‘The flood 
never ceased even after his death. Greenough, the 
sculptor, wrote to him, “I think you lose hold on the 
American public by rubbing down their shins with 
brickbats as you do.” So bitter was the criticism he 
endured from his “Naval History,” that he wrote, 
“Were the manuscript of what has been printed now 
lving before me unpublished, I certainly should 


throw it into the fire as an act of prudence to myself 
and of justice to my children.” 

Lounsbury says: “Scott ordinarily did not read 
criticism upon his own writings; and when he did, he 
was eareful not to let his equanimity be seriously 
disturbed by the severest attacks. Much of this was 
no doubt due to prudence, but a good deal of it to 
contempt.” 


THE USE OF ENGLISH.—(VIIL) 


PREVAILING ERRORS OR IMVERFECTIONS IN THE 
USE OF ENGLISH IN ORDINARY SPEAKING 
AND WRITING. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


It is possible to know the right and wrong in 
grammar and rhetoric as satisfactorily as in spelling 
or in the multiplication table. ‘This is a recent ac- 
complishment. 

The teaching of English composition is relatively 
a modern art. Men and women of genius and rare 
talent therefor have always written good English. 
From Chaucer to Lowell, masters were making Eng- 
lish and teaching it by example. Now they are 
teaching English so that men and women who have 
no special gift may know how to say what they care 
to say in flawless English and with good effcct. 
This has been of prime importance in its influence 
upon the popular use of good English. 

One fruit of this development of standards that 
may be appreciated and approached is the elimina- 
tion of much of the old-time nonsense regarding the 
infallibility of rules. There could be no popu- 
lar use of good English so long as it was a matter of 
set rules. Only when there was the freedom of 
thought, the reign of common sense in grammar and 
rhetoric, could there be good English spoken by 
those who are not masters of the art. 

He who insists that the United States “are” will 
not be expected to use choice Engiish. He repre- 
sents the old-time notion that the agreement of the 
predicate with its subject is a purely mechanical mat- 
ter, and not a question of common sense and true 
conception. He who says the United States “are” 
is of the class who shivered when Kipling wrote in 
the “Recessional” :— 

‘“‘The shouting and the tumult dies.” 
Many a schoolmasterish writer was abusive of Eng- 
land’s famous poet. One editor of that class said 
ihat a poet who did not know that a plural subject 
must have a plural predicate should be sent to the 
kindergarten that he might be prepared to learn his 
a-b-c lessons. 

That man has probably said our Lord’s Prayer 
since he was a child without shivering, and yet in 
the classic King James version it reads, “For thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory.” Some 
men, too narrow to appreciate the spirit and the 


. power of English grammar, strain themselves to say, 


“Our Father who art in Heaven,” which assass nate s 
the king’s English. 

Then again we have developed an age of misuse 
of English by making a natural error as criminal as 
one that is unnatural. 

It is quite a different matter to spell skilful with 
one ! than it is privilege with ad. ‘To say “between 
you and I” 4s not a heinous offence. The use of 
“you” in the objective case gives the natural sugges- 
tion that it is nominative and “I” agrees with it. 
There is no cause for alarm or anxiety if in speech 
you follow the line of least resistance and use the 
word most natural. One instinctively assumes that 
“vou” is nominative, and so says “between you and 
1.” “Upon you and I will come the responsibility” 
indicates no lack of grammatical knowledge, but 
merely that one follows a natural tendency. 

Good spoken Exiglish must be a matter of habit. 
Few persons can or should have the thought upon 
the agreement of predicate and subject in speaking. 
The vast majority of people who know the best FEng- 
lish will not recognize that you make a slip when in 
rapid, intense, or merry speech you say, “Would he 
give you and Ia chance?” “Would the responsi- 
bility fall upon either you or 17” In some of the 


highest extemporancous flights a stenographic re- 
port often reveals the funniest kind of grammatical 
aml rhetorical escapades which the best rhetoricians 
in the audience will not believe were witered. 

It is a very old story, greatly varied with the tell- 
ing, that of the brilliant Father Taylor, the Metho- 
dist city missionary of Boston, who in-one of his 
noblest appeals to the sinners in his audience, got 
badly tangled in his sentence, paused a moment to 
extricate himself, saw that it was impossible, and 
exclaimed with thrilling effect, “My subject and 
predicate have got lost, but, thank God, I am safe 
for the kingdom of heaven!” 

Few Americans have used as classical and accu- 
rate nglish as did Charles Sumner, but when his 
speeches were collected for publication, Mr. Sumner 
revised them with almost excruciating care, em- 
ployed two literary experts to assist him, and the 
three often called in other specialists, and even then 
the corrections in the proofs cost more than the 
original expenses of the setting of the type. 

‘To-day ten thousand children in home and schoo! 
learn correct and rhythmic English where one 
learned it forty years ago. 

A college professor ef Hnglish said to a senior the 
other day, “That is unpardonable in a senior,” and 
much is said about the English of the colleges of 
to-day. It seems to be forgotten that then only 
boys with somewhat of a literary taste and scholarly 
aspiration went to college, while to-day a multiiude 
go to college because they are enthusiasts in base- 
hall, football, rowing, running, and jumping, and a 
larger number because it is a fad. To set their 
English over against that of a young Phillips or a 
Webster is manifestly absurd. 

It must not be forgotten that forty years ago a 

college student’s production in English composition 
was a rare performance, while it is a daily theme in 
the modern course in English. ‘The ordinary Kng- 
lish of the children, as a whole, who have had the 
last ten vears in one of the progressive e:ties of the 
country, who started in a good kindergarten, wou'd 
astonish anyone who did not know what we have 
been doing inthe United States in the past fifteen 
years. 
But the presumption is that I am expected to talk 
about imperfections and errors, for really a paper 
cannot be attractive to a body of educators unless it 
is spiced with ridicule and abuse, and it would be 
unpardonable not to magnify the frailties of human- 
ity as emphasized in the use of Engish. In Cali- 
fornia, within five vears, a candidate for the board 
of aldermen had to see some of his letters published 
in the papers daily to show how outrageously he 
spelled. In Massachusetts a candidate for office 
wrote a letter to a friend asking for the support of a 
club to which he belonged, and when the friend in- 
nocently showed the letter at the club meeting, the 
had use of a pronoun made him the laughing stock 
of the men, and spread like wildfire through the 
community. A man has been defeated for office be- 
cause of a ridiculous misuse of a figure of speech 
which the whole community enjoyed. 

The greatest gain in popular speech, taking the 
country as a whole, is the elimination of “his’n,” 
“hern,’ “aint,” “ tis,’ “*taint,’ and many other 
such conditions. There are sections of this country 
in which they are still heard, but rarely with those 
who have been in school since 1890. 

In public speech the most noticeable, important 
imperfections are in the matter of pronouns and of 
figures of speech; in writing, it is with the adverbs, 
the split infinitive, the hanging participle, and the 
paragraph. Unless the schools within ten years 
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“can make it easy to use the nominative wiih the 
predicate forms of the verb “to be,” we may expect 
to see the gramrmarians abandon the insistence that 
we should say “It is I.” 

It will be a long time before the second pronoun 
after a verb or preposition will be correctly used, 
and great care and early attention should be given 
io it. “Did he see you and | go?’ wil be the natu- 
ral form for some years, | suspect. 

“Only” will frequently get out of place. Daniel 
Webster, in one of his famous speeches, misplaced it, 
and. not until recently did anyone seem ‘to recognize 
that his use was vastly better than ithe regulation 
placing of it: Even the split infinidve and the 
hanging participle are sometimes more serviceable 
than their use by rule. It is much like the choice 
harmony of the discords, 

Paragraphing is now the vital factor in good wr.t- 
ing. Logic, with its skeleton, was for many years 
the sign royal, but now logic, with steel-stemmed 
branches counterfeiting life, has given way to the 
unity of the paragraph. We no longer ask that the 
writer serve up logic, but we do ask that each para- 
graph be a unit and that it fits into the gr ater 
unity of the theme, just as we ask that each stanza 
in a poem be a unit in the greater unity. It must 
be capable of standing alone, but without it the 
creater unit could not stand alone. 

The other necessity is that the figures of speech 
he true to life. This failure is the most serious im- 
perfection in the modern use of good English. In 
earlier ‘times few tried to write who were not natural 
masters of English; now anyone with a missicn cr a 
message talks and writes, and has a market for his 
voice or for his pen. He had something ‘to say, but 
does not know how to say it. Ile is naturally figur- 
ative, but he has rivers soaring and navies march- 
ing. 

What is the orthodox treatment for the mutilated 
idiom, the rent infinitive, the dislocated adverb, the 
undigested paragraph, the feverish figure of speech, 
and the choleric pronoun ? 

The chief clement in the treatment is the reduc- 
tion of temperature caused by the inference that the 
teacher of English is concerned chiefly with what the 
pupil has to say, whereas this is not in any sense‘the 
mission of the teacher of English composition. 
very other teacher is concerncd with the child's 
equipment of information, while it is her business 
to teach him how to say what he has to say c'early 
and effectively. 

But this is an amateur phase of the subject, with 
which Lam not asked to deal. 


DISCUSSION. 

BY SECRETARY FRANK A. HILL, MASSACHUSETTS, 

There are three fundamental thoughts that must 
underlie the teacher’s instruction and the ehild’s 
practice, if the work of: the school in English is to 
le made more effective. They are the following:— 

1. The child who is well-taught in English is 
essentially self-taught, as much so as the child who 
ix well-taught in the use of the bicycle. That is to 
~ay, in using English as in using the bieycle the 
child must do, as it were, his own mounting, use his 
own powers, work out his own co-ordinations, con- 
tend with his own awkwardness, bear his own falls, 
and make his own recoveries. In neither case can 
the trainer take the child’s task vicariously upon 
himself. 

2. Growth in the power to use good English pro- 
ceeds from within outward; and the chief factors in 
such growth are the well-known, but too often 
iznored ones of native prowess, right stimulus, a free 
lield, plenty of practice, and ample training. 

3. The function of the school in English instruc- 
tion is to lead the child into larger and finer realms 
of thought,—he cannot gain in English without first 
vaining in thought; to bring him within the range of 
things fitted to stir his higher emotional nature,— 
ie is not likely to gain in English unless he feels 
the impelling force of high motives; to create condi- 
‘ions that shall favor his free and abundant expres- 
sion of sueh improving thoughts and feelings,—with- 
out-favoring conditions expression is meagre and 


gains in thought and feeling are not propery 
clinched and saved; to show him how to correct and 
refine his own expression, correction by another ean 
never ‘take the place of his own; in short, to do for 
the child in his essays to compass English, very much 
what the trainer does for the child in his essays to 
compass the wheel. 

From these three conceptions, namely, that tLe 
well-taught child is self-taught, that his growth is 
from within outward, and that the best the school 
can do for him is to lead him to do for himself, 
spring all sorts of corollaries. 

There is a narrow view of what consiitu.es good 
English, and also a broad view. ‘Take ‘this b!under- 
ing definition for example: “An angle is a poi t 
where two lines meet.” [From the standpoint cf 
form its fnglish is perfect. In a way, too, the Kng- 
lish is perfect from the standpoint of sub tance, 
since it is true to some condition in the mudd ed 
mind that framed the definition. As a satisfactory 
adjustment of language, however, to the idea ‘that 
should be expressed, it fails, for an angle is not a 
point at all. Now good English in the narrower 
sense of good. form is, of course, to be prized,— 
happy the school that can secure so much as this. 
Indeed, this is the only English that can he taught 
from a grammar or a rhetoric. But good English in 
the broader sense of good form wedded to sound sub- 
stance is something to be prizcd more highly stil’, 
The former is superficially good English; the latt r 
is Fnglish good to the core. Now it is better in 
teaching Fnglish to aim at the heart of the matter 
from the start. Let the teacher think of good Eng- 
lish then, not as a mere grammatical col'ocation of 
words, but as a well-formed adjustment to the id a, 
not as-a sort of veneering apptied from wi.hout, but 
an organic structure whose outward form is de‘ter- 
mined by an inward law. Let him aim to eliit the 
child’s thought, to build upon that, to press for the 
imsic things that give stability and body to the 
child’s English, to avoid excessive correction of it, to 
defer polishing it until it is worth polishing, to avoid 
the mistake of supposing that his own activity in 
correcting English necessarily means a correspond- 
ing activity in the child, and to seeure, with a re- 
duced tax upon his own strength, a larger and more 
profitable practice in English on the child’s part,— 
a perfectly feasible thing for the skilled and tactful 
teacher to bring about. When there come to the 
child ideas that cost him something or that he 
thinks somehing of, then comes a little greater readi- 
ness, if it is to come at all, to clothe them properly. 

Again, if this larger view of good English is en- 
tertained, it foliows that every teacher, whatever his 
subject, should be a teacher of English, not on the 
theory of the division of labor, bu! for the profounder 
reason that substance and form are so profoundly 
related to each other that neglect of either is likely 
to result in injury to the other. There js, of course, 
work in English that may be assigned ito a special 
teacher, but never in a sense to relieve teachers in 
general from teaching English. 

It is sometimes said that no mistake in schoo! 
should be allowed to go uncorrected and that, there- 
fore, no work should be required of the pupils be- 
vond the teacher’s power to correct it im detail. ‘The 
amount of oral work for each child in school is, in 
the nature of the case, exceedingly small. The 
inain reliance of the school, if it would sceure abund- 
ant practice from each pupil, is upon written work. 
Sut written work, if it must all be corrected before 
it is returned, means for the conscientious teacher no 
escape from those headache stacks of papers that, 
heaped however high, mean practice for the pupils 
that is shamefully seant. When shall we learn that 
corrections imposed on pupils from without are im- 
measurably inferior to corrections that come from 
standards growing within them? ‘The teacher’s 
rections may be complete, but they do not all reach 
and sway the child; the child’s corrections are incom- 
plete, but they are his own. Let the learner wie!d 
his own blue pencil, no matter how unskillfu'ly he 
uses it. Let the school ideal be plenty of work by 
the pupils,—uneorrected work, if you please: blund- 
ering work, as it must often be; more work than the 
teacher can possibly handle by blue pencil methods. 


(Continued on page 45.] 


AUTHORS OF T0-DAY.—<11.) 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Born in Martinsville, Ohio, March 1, 1837, His ances- 
tors were Welsh Quakers. Father was an editor, and 
Howells received most of his education in newspaper offi- 
ces; began to write for Atlantic Monthly at age of nine- 
teen; in 1860 wrote “Life cf Abraham Lincoln,” and with 
proceeds of this work went East and became acqua‘nted 
with literary men in Boston; United States consul at 
Venice, 1861-65; on his return was connected with New 
York Times and Tribune, and in ’66 became assistant 
editor of Atlantic Monthly, and was its editor from ’72 
to ’’8i, Residence, on West Fifty-ninth street, New York 
City. His library is filled with books and paintings. 
The workshcp is a small room behind the library. It is 
severely plain, and contains a typewriter, on which the 
author does his work. 

Principal works: “Venetian Life,” 1866; “Italian Jour- 
meys,’’ 1867; “Their Wedding Journey,” 1871; ‘““A Chance 
Acquaintance,’’ 1874; “The Lady of the Aroostook, 1879; 
“The Undiscovered Country,” 1880; ‘A Modern In- 
stance,” 1882; “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 1885; 
“Poems,” 1885; “April Hopes,” 1887; “A Hazard of New 
Fortunes,” 1890; “The Coast of Bohem’a,” 1893; “A 
Traveler from Altruria,” 1894; “My Literary Passions,” 
1885; “The Landlord of Lion’s Head,” 1897: “Their Sil- 
ver Wedding Journey,” 1899; “Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintances,”’ 1901, 

CINCINNATUS HEINE MILLER, “Joaquin Miller.” 

Born in Wabash district, Ind.; When nine years old, 
moved to Oregon; sent to school, but ran away to Cali- 
fornia, and spent two years in mines: returned home 
and went to school again; graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege in ‘58, as valedictor'an of his class; admiited to bar 
in 1860; practiced law in Idaho; edited newspaper, which 
was suppressed for illegal utterances; from 1866 to 1870 
judge of Grant county, Ore.; collected his writings, and 
as he was unable to get a publisher in United States, he 
went to London; spent a few years in Washington writ- 
ing for periodicals, and in 1887 returned to Californ‘a. 
Residence, “The Heights,” a picturesque home on the 
slope cf a hill near Oakland, Cal, From a barren, rocky 
hill he has made his home. It consists of several build- 
ingse—a coitage fcr each member of the family. These 
houses are covered with rose bushes and surrounded by 
trees, springs, and fountains. Mr. Miller's workroom is 
the main room in his Gothic cottage, He does his work 
in the morning before rising. 

Principal works: “Songs cf the Sierras,” 1871; “Songs 
of the Lowlands,” 1873; “The Ship in the Desert,” 1875; 
“The First Families of the Sierras,” 1875; ‘“‘The Baroness 
of New York,” i877; “Songs of Italy,” 1878; “Shadows 
of Shasta,” 1881; “The Gold-Seekers of the Sierras,” 
1884; “Songs of the Mexican Seas,” 1887; “Songs of the 
Soul,” 1896. 

HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


Born in Cold Springs, N. Y., December 27, 1846; boy- 
hood spent in Buffalo; at age of ten years moved to 
Brooklyn, and there prepared for college, under private 
tutors; graduated from Williams College in 1867; from 
Columbia law school in 1869; practiced law for several 
vears: since 1879 has been connected with the Outlook; 
makes many addresses. before colleges and religious 
gatherings; he is famous as an after-dinner speaker. 
Residence, Summit, N. J, high among the hills, The 
house is modern, though built in colonial style. The 
wide hall is hung with photographs and valuable signa- 
tures. At the right of the hall is a room, in which every 
inch of wall space is covered with books. But Mr. Mabie 
works in the forenoon in a small study at the top of the 
house. After luncheon he is ready for out-of-door exer- 
cise, of which he is very fond. 

Principal works: ‘Norse Stories Retold from the 
Eddas,”’ 1882: ““My Study Fire,” 1890; “Old New Eng- 
land,” 1890; “Short S-udies in Literature,” 1891; ‘Under 
the Tree and Elsewhere,” 1891; “Essays in Literary In- 
terpretation,”’ 1892; “Essays on Nature and Culture,” 
1896: “Books and Culture,” 1896; “Essays on Work and 
Culture,” 1898; “In the Forest of Arden,” 1898; ‘The 
Life of the Spirit,’’ 1899; “William Shakespeare, Poet, 
Dramatist, and Man,” 1900. 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Born in Germantown, Pa., November 10, 1852; gradu- 
ated from Brooklyn Polytechnic school in 1869, and from 
Princeton College in 1875; won junior oration prize, and 
senior prize in English literature; reception orator on 
class day: Latin salutatory at commencement; took 
theological course of three years; studied at University 
of Berlin; pastor of United Congregational church, New- 
port, R. L, working among laboring classes; pastor of 
Brick Presbyterian church, New York City, at same time 
preaching to young people in American colleges as uni- 
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versity preacher; since 1900 professor of English litera- 
ture at Princeton University. Residence, “Avalon,” 
Princeton, N. J. He is a devoted admirer of Tennyson, 
and his library and study are filled with his works. 
From the large library steps lead to a sun-parlor, from 
which leads the study, so concealed that a stranger does 
not see it, Dr. Van Dyke’s favorite pastime is angling. 
He spends much of his time in the woods and by the 
rivers studying nature. 

Principal works: “The Reality of Religion,’’ 1884; 
“The Poetry of Tennyson,” 1889; “Sermons to Young 
Men,” 1893; “The Christ Child in Art,” 1894; “Little 
Rivers,’’ 1895; “‘The Story of the Other Wise Man,” 1896; 
“The First Christmas Tree,” 1897; ‘“‘The Builders, and 
Other Poems,” 1897; “The Lost Word,” 1898; “Fisher- 
man’s Luck,” 1899; “The Toiling of Felix, and Other 
Poems,” 1900; “The Ruling Passion,” 1901. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Born in Roxbury, Delaware county, N. Y., April 3, 1837; _ 
father of English stock, mother of Irish; brought up on 
farm, and noticed all that lay about him; at seventeen 
leff home to see something in the world; spent one term 
at Ashland Seminary, and one at Cooperstown Seminary; 
taught in country school; for tem years in treasury de- 
partment at Washington, and the following ten years a 
National bank examiner. Residence, * “Riverby,” West 
Park on the Hudson. In summer the cultivates the fam, 
and in winter devotes himself to literature. Mr. Bur- 
roughs wanted some place where he could “lounge 
around” in summer and do es he p‘eased, so he pur- 
chased a tract of land a mile and a half d‘stant, and on 
the edge of a cliff he has built for himself a one-room 
stone building, which he calls “Slabsides,’’ where visi- 
tors are entertained, that they may be no burden to the 
family. He cares nothing for civilization, and never 
goes to places of amusement. 

Principal works: ‘““‘Wake-Robin,” 1871; ‘Winter Sun- 
shine,” 1876; “Birds and Poets, with Other Papers,’ 
1877; “Locusts and Wild Honey,” 1879; “Pepacton: 
Notes of a Walker,”’ 1881; “Fresh Fields,” 1884; “Signs 
and Seasons,”’ 1886; “Indoor Studies,” 1889; ““Riverby,’’- 
1891; “Whitman: a Study,” 1896; “The Light of Day,” 
1898; “Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers,”’ 1900. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


BY 8S. W. BAIRD, 


The Specific Gravity of a substance is its weight 
compared with the weight of anequal volume of some 
other substance taken as a standard. The standard 
for solids and liquids is distilled water at its maxi- 
mum density (4° C. or 39.2° F.). 

For example, if a piece of stone is 2.8 times as 
heavy as the same volume of water, its specific grav- 
ity is 2.8. 

The following table gives the specific gravity of a 
number of substances : — 


1. A cubic foot of water weighs 62§ pounds, or 
1,000 ounces. Find the weight of a cubic foot of 
copper. 

2. Find the weight of a cubic foot of cast iron. 

3. How much more does a cubic foot of gold 
weigh than a cubic foot of silver? 

4. How much more does a cubic foot of copper 
weigh than a cubic foot of tin? 

5. If a cubie foot of steel weighs 7,830 ounces, 
what is its specific gravity? 

6. If a cubic foot of lead weighs 11,350 ounces, 
what is its specific gravity? 

7. How much more does a eubic foot of silver 
weigh than a cubie foot of tin?—From Graded Work 
in Arithmetic, Eighth Year, American Book Com- 
pany. 


BIRDS TO STUDY.—(I1.) 


Snow bunting. Magnolia warbler. 
Scarlet tanager. Solitary sandpiper. 


Night hawk. Little green heron. 
Chimney swift. Wild ducks. 
Cedar bird. Northern shrike. 
Phoebe. Pine grosbeak. 
King bird. Loon. 

Flicker. Grebes. 
Nuthatch. Gulls. 
Partridge. Water thrush. 
Bobolink. Bank swallow. 
Chewink. Hermit thrush. 
Red-eyed vireo. Marsh hawks. 
Brown creeper. Wild geese. 
Sparrow hawk. Herons. 
Maryland yellowthroat. Eagles. 
Rose-breasted grosbeak. Hawks. 

Hairy woodpecker. Owls. 

Warbling vireo. Terns. 


TALKS WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


May 10, 1902. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I am thirty-one years old, and 
am a high school principal and superintendent in a 
village of 1,000 inhabitants. Until I was twenty- 
one vears of age, I was on a 500-acre farm in Minne- 
sota, and until I was twenty years of age, I never 
attended any school except in a log schoolhouse, and 
never more than four months in any one year, and 
never to a teacher who had even a normal school 
education. I worked frightfully hard always, but I 
put in some time in private study. At twenty I at- 
tended a private school two terms and secured a 
third-grade teacher’s certificate and taught a small 
school. At twenty-two I got a second grade, and 
went to Nebraska, and taught a small village school. 
I studied and taught for four years and fitted for a 
state university for the Freshman year. I mar- 
ried a graduate of college, and a successful teacher, 
and got a small high school, and later this village 
school, one of the best in the country. Now, tell 
me what to do. Shall I struggle on, save up money 
and by and by go to college and graduate? I have 
always succeeded and find it easy to get positions. 


B. A. P. 


Circumstances will alter cases, but, on general princi- 
ples, a few conclusions may be worth while. It is as- 
sumed that you have no genius along any line that will 
naturally make you famous, and also that you have no 
money that you will not save or borrow. 

With this understanding, first, do not aspire to great- 
ness in the profession, If it comes your way, accept it, 
but there is no probability that it will force itself upon 
you. Second, be content and happy with gcod work, 
great usefulness, a good living, and steady promotions, 
with slight increase in salary and a possible county 
superintendency Third, put as much money into your 
education as you would if you spent a year at college, 
only spread it over ten years. It would cost you at least 
$400 a year at college—prohbably more—and you would 
sacrifice $800 a year in salary, making your college 
course cost $1,200. _Spread this over ten years, and you 
will have $120 to put into your education, Fourth, put 
$1 into your state educational journal, $2.50 into a 
weekly educational journal, and $26.50 into standard edu- 
cational works. Fifth, attend your county educational 
association, your state association, and each year do one 
of these things, atiend the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, the midwinter, or superintendents’, meeting, or 
a summer school, each of these once in thre® years, 
Sixth, study in a masterful way at least two full even- 
ings every week, and at least two weeks every summer. 


_ Do this faithfully and heroically. Don’t say. “I’m tired 


to-night.” “I must go to lodge. club, or prayer-meeting 
this evening.” If you have not nerve enough to study 
two full evenings a week, it is not worth while to ad- 
vise you, 
All this is mechanical, and may be varied in any of its 
proportions, but if you will get down to business along 
these lines, you will be farther on professionally ten 
years from to-day than you would by one. more year at 
college. A. E. Winship. 


If 4 man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he 
hears a different drummer, Let him step to the music which he hears, however 


measured or far away, 


— Thoreau, 


LITTLE ARMOR WEARERS. 
BY LIZZIE M, HADLEY. 


Do you know the beetles, those little armor- 
wearers, all about us? There are said to be thou- 
sands of them, varying in size and color, but all hay- 
ing the same general characteristics. 

Like all insects, the body consists of a head, 
thorax, and abdomen. The head and thorax are en- 
eased in a horny substance; a pair of gauze-like wings 
are usually attached to the thorax, and just above 
these are the elytra, horny, veinless covers to protect 
the wings and abdomen. Sometimes the wings are 
wanting, and in such cases, the wing-covers form a 
shield for the abdomen, which contains the organs of 
digestion, and also the spiracles, or breathing tubes. 

In those species that feed upon hard substances 
the mandibles are hard, and well adapted for seizing 
prey, as well as for gnawing, while in the vegetable 
eaters, they are comparatively soft. The maxillae, 
or lower jaws, are also well developed, and consist of 
several pieces each having its own particular func- 
tion. 

The maxillary palpi, which are supposed to be 
organs of taste, or touch, are quite prominent; the 
labium, or lower lip, consists of several parts, and 
bears quite noticeable labial palpi. 

The larvae, or young beetles, are called grubs, and 
are commonly short, thick worms, with scaly heads 
and, usually, six legs, They eat voraciously, and do 
far more mischief than the perfect beetle. 

Among the thousands of bettles we find but few 
that are useful to mankind, and among these are the 
lady-bugs, the name being a contraction of “Our 
Lady’s Bird.” These are usually found upon rose 
bushes, where they destroy great numbers of aphides. 
One species is always welcome in the hop-fields, as 
it is very destructive to the hop-fly. By introducing 
an Australian lady-bug into their orchards, the fruit 
growers of California, in many instances, have suc- 
cessfully reduced the scale that attacked their trees. 

Like all insects, the lady-bug undergoes several 
transformations before it finally puts on its beauti- 
ful, spotted dress. The wise little mother knows 
just what food will be best for her hungry babies, and 
the eggs, some twenty or more, are safely glued to 
the underside of a rose leaf, where, when they hatch, 
the crawling babies (at first they have no wings) will 


be able to find plenty of plump aphides. -When the | 


larvae are several weeks old, they glue themselves, 
head downwards, to the underside of a leaf, and there 
sleep. away the weeks that must elapse before the 
final transformation. This is called the pupa stage. 
When he insect awakes, the skin splits open, and out 
comes the perfect beetle, either black, red, or yellow, 
with bright spots of some contrasting color. From 
their gay dresses they are sometimes called the 
“searlet family.” 

The Germans call these tiny beetles “Marybugs,” 
and the French, “Beasts of the good God,” or 
“Creatures of the Blessed Virgin.” 

The scarabaeidae, the family to which our June 
bugs and Goldsmith-beetles belong, have short thick 
forms, and are usually black, but occasionally as- 
sume beautiful metallic hues. 

That curious beetle, the Tumble-bug, is a member 
of this family, and receives its name from its habit 
of rolling a ball of earth and dung to some safe place, 
where, after the female has deposited an egg within 
it, the ball is buried and the egg left to hatch by the 
heat generated by the ball. 

The sacred beetles of the old Egyptians had this 
same habit, and the ball they rolled was supposed to 
be emblematic of the earth; the ray-like projections 
upon the head of the beetle itself typified the sun; 
the thirty divisions of its six legs, the days of the 
month, while the young beetle within the ball was a 
symbol of life. 

These Egyptian beetles were of a beautiful golden 
green color, and found only in Egypt and the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean. All individu- 
als of this species were supposed to be males, and em- 
blematie of a race of warriors. ‘The Roman soldiers 
frequently wore gemmed scarabaeidae in their rings, 
while among the Egyptians emeralds, green feldspar, 
and obsidian were often cut in the form of a beetle 
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and worn about the neck, as an amulet, to ward off 
disease. 

The larvae of these beetles are large white grubs 
living underground, or in decayed wood.. 

In our climate, most beetles are small or of 
medium size, but in ‘hot countries they are fre- 
quently gigantic,—that is, for the insect world. 
The Hercules beetle of Brazil is often as much as 


Hercules-b2etle ( Dynastes hercules). 
Egyptian Scarabaeus (Ateuchus pius), 


six inches in length. It has one long horn, project- 
ing from the head, and another shorter one from the 
thorax, in such a manner that it resembles nothing 
so much as a pair of animated pincers. It is fond of 
the sap of trees, and will frequently twist off the 
young shoots to obtain it. The female has no horns. 

Another gigantic beetle is the elephant, so called 
from its long horn which has been likened to an ele- 
phant’s trunk. 

A third giant is the rhinoceros beetle, which re- 
ceives its name from the rhinoceros-like horn- upon 
the head of the male. 
the southern and western parts of our own country. 
It feeds upon the bark of trees, and may usually be 
found near tanneries. 

Perhaps you will hardly care to form the acquain- 
tance of the Cantharis, or Spanish-fly, particularly if 
you have ever used a “fly-blister.” It belongs to the 
family of “necked-beetles,” the heart-shaped head 
being separated from the thorax by a slender neck. 
The antennae are long and thread-like, and, unlike 
most beetles, the wing-covers are soft. In color it is 
a brilliant, metallie green. 

It can only be obtained when in a half torpid con- 
dition at early morning or late night, and the col- 
lectors wear gloves and veils, as careless handling 
causes blisters upon the skin as well as inflammation 
of the eyes, throat, and bronchial tubes. It is killed 
by the vapor of vinegar or turpentine, or by being im- 
mersed in hot vinegar and water. The dried insects 


are placed in air-tight bottles. and sent to other 


countries for medicinal purposes. 

The water-beetles are a large family, and most of 
them like ponds, and pools of standing water, much 
better than streams. You have only to stand beside 
one of these ponds on a summer's day to see groups 
of the queer little whirligig-beetle, skimming round 
upon the surface. 

If you disturb them they dive to the bottom carry- 
ing with them in a little reservoir beneath the elytra, 
enough air to last for some time. 

You would find it hard to catch one of these, and, 
even if successful, would probably not care to repeat 
the experiment, as they expel a disagreeable milky 
fluid, with a most offensive odor. 

They have well-developed wings by means of 
which they fly from one pool to another. When 
fully grown the larvae crawl out of the water, and, 
after gluing themselves to some plant, spin and oval 
cocoon, 

In about a month they reappear in their final 
form, ready to begin another round of insect life. 

‘Tie deep water beetles, or water-tigers, have queer 
oar-shaped legs that enable them to go through the 
water very rapidly. The lirvae are more voracious 
than the beetles’ themselves, and think nothing of 
biting off the tails and sucking the blood of young 
fishes. 

The burying-beetles, nature’s seavengers, have feet 
espee for digging, and whenever they find 


a dead mouse or a bird, move it to some favorable 


spot where, after excavating a hole they bury it, the 
female having first deposited an egg within its body. 

The eyed-elater is a great pepper and salt colored 
lellow, with two spots upon the thorax that look like 


It is found in Europe, and in - 


immense black velvet eyes. The true eyes, however, 
are situated near the base of the antennae. 

This beetle is one of the wood-eaters and may 
usually be found in the trunks of old apple-trees. 

The stag-beetles, so called from the resemblance 
of their mandibles to the antlers of a stag, are found 
in the vicinity of oak trees. The grubs live in the 
wood, and the beetle is fond of the sap and foliage 
of the tree. 

The Cetonians, or flower-beetle, like bees, live upon 
the pollen and honey of flowers. 

The musical beetles make all sorts.of queer sounds 
from the ud “Zoom!” of the May beetle, to the faint 
“Tick, tick!’ of the Anobium, a little gray beetle 
found in the wood of old houses. 

Besides these there are hundreds of others, each 
with some distinguishing mark or peculiarity. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF SHAKES- 
PEARE’S PLAYS. 


Much diversity of opinion exists as to the dates of composi- 
tion of the plays. Here are three lists on the authority of as 
many Shakesperian scholars. A dash placed in a culumn in- 
dicates disputed authorship :-— 


Chal- 


mers. Drake. 


Malone. 


1. Titus 

2. Henry VI., Part l...-... 1593 — 
8. Henry VI., Part 1595 1492 
4. Henry VI., Part 3..........+--1591 1595 1592 
5. Two Gentlemen of Verona......1591 1595 1595 
6. Comedy of Errors.......... 1592 1591 1591 
7. Richard II...-.. 1596 1596 
8. Richard LII........ 1596 1595 
Love’s Labour’s Lost...........1594 1592 1591 
10. Merchant of 1594 1597 1597 


1l. Midsummer Night’s Dream.....1594 1598 1593 
12. Romeo and Juliet.........++--- 1596 1592 1593 


13. King John.....--. 1598 1598 
14. Taming of the Shrew weveases case 1596 1599 1594 
15. Henry IV., Part 1...-- 1597 1597 1596 
16. Henry IV., Part 2..... 15119 1597 1596 


18. As You Like 1600 
19. Much Ado About Nothing .......1600 1599 1599 
90. Hamlet. oe 1598 1597 
21. Merry Wives of Windsor........1601 1596 1601 
22. Troilus and Cressida............1602 1610 1601 
23. Measure for Measure.-.......... 1603 1604 1603 


24. Henry VIII..... 1603 1613 1602 
BB Othello... 1604 1614 1612 
26. King 1605 1605 1604 
27. All's Well That End’s Well seeeee 1606 1606 1598 
28. Macbeth..........- 1606 1606 1606 
99. Juliue 1607 1607 1607 
30. Twelfth Night.......... 1613 1613 
31. Antony and Cleopatra.......... 1608 1608 1608 
32. ed 1606 1605 
33. Timon of Athens...... 4000 00004610 1611 1602 
34. 1610 1619 1609 
35." Winter’s Tale......... 1601 1610 
36. Tempest, nok 1613 1611 


—McSpadden’s Guabseperion Synopses. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell. 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM THE NEW BOOKS 


Oceasion’s everything, but the rub is to know an 
occasion when you see iit.—The Lady Paramount. 

se sure, before you give your love and your trust, 
that you are not only giving them not only to one 
who deserves them, but to one who really wants 
them.—Many Waters. 

Put all your eggs in one basket—but wateh that 
basket.—The Empire of Business. 

There is no such ‘thing as ill fortune; we always 
fail of our own fault.—The Mississippi Bubble. 

Love thy neighbor, but pull not down thy hedges. 
—The Heroine of the Strait. 

Numbers of names are legally suspicious, numbers 


for names are suspiciously legal—The Right of Way. 


Overdone heartiness is nearly as nasty as under- 
done mutton.—Comments of a Countess. 

The master-poets love to deal with the victory of 
the vanquished, which the world’s thinkers know to 
he greater than the victory of the victorious.— 
Nathan Ifale. 

I'd be slow in advisin’ anybody to go crooked, but 
when ye feel ve’re in the hands of sharpers it’s the 
only way.—Rockhaven. 

No man can be brave who considers pain the chief 
evil of life-—-The Heroine of the Strait. 

We ought .never to do wrong when people are 
looking —A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. 

There js nothing that is enough for 4 woman, but 


all,—The Mississippi Bubble——Compiled by the Era, 


GREAT DATES IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


1066. Norman Conquest, 
1215. Magna Charta. 

1517. Lutheran Reformation. 
1649. Execution of Charles I. 
1660. The Restoration. 

1689, The Revolution. 


HE FUMBLED, 


BY DR. W. Fokker sit, 

You know what that means in baseball. It is a 
little thing, but it is inexcusable because it means 
that a player’s interest is not awake clear to the ends 
of his fingers. 

One of my friends of sixteen years came to me the 
other day for help in getting a job. He had just 
lost his place in a large department store. He was 
perfectly honest, always polite, and’ invariably neat 
in his appearance. But he gave some change once 
to a customer instead of to the clerk. Nothing was 
said, but Saturday night he was discharged. He 
fumbled. ‘The nerves in his fingers were not awake. 
If he knew the rule, he forgot it. If he did not 
know it, he did not know his business. It was a 
small start he had in that store. But it was a be- 
ginning. 

It would have been money in his pocket and a year 
for his future if he had minded his small part of the 
business as well as if he were or expected to be the 
boss of the whole store. 

He knows now.—Men of ‘To-morrow. 


READING, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANK EDSUN PARLIN, 
Quincy, Mass. 

The distinction between learning to read and 
reading is often ignored by iuose who preseribe 
the method of teaching beginners. The sen- 
tence method which has been for some years in gen- 
eral use starts with the idea that the learner is to 
read from the first and that the mechanical difficul- 
ties of the art will be overcome gradually and almost 
unconsciously by the child. The early results while 
the children are under the guidance and inspiration 
of the teacher seem to establish this method as most 
effective, but later, when the pupils are thrown upon 
their own resources, the weakness of the method ap- 
pears in their inability to make out new words and 
their dependence upon the teacher. It becomes very 
apparent that one cannot read with ease and cer- 
tainty a selection involving new words, until he 
knows the phenic or sound values of the letters. 
but letters are arbitrary signs or symbols of sounds, 
and often, in cur language at least, a letter repre- 
sents several different sounds, the par.icular sound 
in any case being largely determined by the influence 
of its associates. 

If the child only knew the sound valucs of the in- 
dividual letters and letter groups, lie would have 
little difficulty with his primary reading, because 
nearly all the words involved are already in his oral 
vocabulary. It is not a question of the meaning of 
words, but of the interpretation of sound symbols. 
Therefore, since the child can never read independ- 
ently, until he has learned, consciously or unfcon- 
sciously, to translate these symbols, it seems to me 
best to teach him first the common phonograms of 
the language, as a preparation for reading. While 
doing this he is learning to read; having done it, he 
ean read. 

During the first three months a pupil may not 
appear to be accomplishing as much as one taught 
hy the sentence method, but before the close of the 
first year, and thereafter, there is no doubt which 
pupil has had the better training for reading. 

By the present phonetic method the mechanics of 
reading need receive little attention above the pri- 
mary grades. The whole time can be given to read- 
ing. Ours is neither a copyrighted system nor an 
original one, except in the combination of its 


[Continued on pagé 46. 
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July 7-11, National Educational Association, 
Minneapolis. 


Boston will be the most important point in 
America for foreign commerce in the near future. 


Only Los Angeles, 13,636, and Denver, 10,533, had 
larger meetings of the N. E. A. than Detroit, 10,182. 


In his address to the United States military sur- 
geons, President Roosevelt used a sentence contain- 
ing 159 words. It was strenuous. 


Robert W. Patterson has placed modern and elab- 
orate baths in the Medill high school, Chicago, at 
his own expense. Let the good work go on. 


Write to your congressman and ask that he have 
sent to you the “Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Porto Rico for 1901.” It is a remarkably 
instructive, interesting, and beautiful work of 200 


pages. 


With all due respect to those thoroughly good 
writers and talkers on education, who think a schoo! 
may have good order and still be noisy, I venture to 
suggest that as a rule an orderly school is not noisy. 
It. is not mechanical. There is not stillness, but 
there is no noise. Certainly there is no confusion. 

Nevertheless, in experience with thousands of 
schools, I have usually found the most being done 
where there was relative quiet. Any teacher can 
have a noisy school, but she is a rare teacher who 
can accomplish much in a noisy school. 


State Superintendent W. K. Fowler of Nebraska, 
(Lincoln), has issued an elaborately illustrated pub- 
lie document of 278 pages entitled “School Buildings 
and Grounds,” which is as nearly an ideal document 
for a state superintendent to issue as has appeared. 
I is complete, specific, easily understood, and highly 
interesting. 


here is a movement on foot to have several ap- 
propriate lines of public service set apart for the em- 


ployment only of men above fifty. Joliet, IIl., tried 
to inaugurate the experiment, but politics killed it. 
It will come all the same. Men above fifty are not 
to be set aside from active work. 


“Why are Atwater, Lee, and others so exceedingly 
eager to demonstrate that alcohol is food? What is 
needed in these days is a burning zeal to proclaim 
everywhere the destructive tendencies of strong 

drink. 


The University of Jena, largely through the 
championship of Professor Rein, will hereafter admit 
women as regular students. This will attract many 
American women. Miss Amalie Nix of the St. Paul 
high school goes for the coming year. 


The college and preparatory school papers are in- 
creasing in number, improving in quality, and en- 
hancing their influence. It is desirable that this 
advance should continue, as it represents one of the 
practical and every way valuable features of school 
life. 


One of the sad features of the educational life of 
America is that very nearly all the children must be 
taught in school by women who are not mothers. 
There is no help for this, but there might be a pre- 
mium for women who have been older sisters in a 
large family. 


Figures are sometimes eloquent, and these cer- 
tainly are. During the eighty-five years of its ex- 
istence the American Bible Society has distributed 
68,923,434 Bibles. Last year the number was 1,5414,- 


128. Of this number, 147,327 went to residents of ~ 


the United States, and 973,615 to foreign lands. 
The total contributions to the society have amounted 
to $30,605,390. 


Aristoeracy in education, at which Colonel Fran- 
cis W. Parker fairly raved at times, seeks to produce 
a highly endowed, superior individual, while the 
democracy in education, for which he never ceased 
to plead, seeks to make the masses “a trifle more 
human.” The society idea in education, for which 
John Dewey stands, seeks “to make the very best out 
of every individual,” idealizing and perfecting all 
that concerns daily human living. 


The special publications of the N. FE. A. are:— 

teport of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
Schools. 

Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools. 

teport of the Committee on College Require- 
ments. 

teport of the Committee on Normal Schools. 

Report of the Committee on the Relations of 
Publie Libraries to Publie Schools. 


Columbia College leads all others in the establish- 
ment of a department in Chinese, which will be 
taught, grammatically and conversationally, as care- 
fully as French, Spanish, German, or any of the other 
modern languages. The opportunity to learn Chi- 
nese, as well as to study other oriental languages, has 
heen eagerly embraced by students, who realize that 


that the United States must soon need the services — 


of well-educated men who possess also a practical 
knowledge of such languages as Chinese. This has 
heen made possible by General Torace W. Carpen- 
tier, a wealthy Californian, who has given to Colum- 
hia the sum of $112,000 with which to endow a chair 
of Chinese language and literature. 


LATEST AND WORST. 


It is evidently a chaotie period educationally. 
The ways and means of the overthrow of Bright, 
Wolfe, and others, was bad enough, but now comes a 
state university which deposes a professor after five 
years of service in that position and twenty years of 
previous eminently successful work, stating as the 
ground for such action that “students have com- 
plained froin time to time of the unreasonable exac- 
tions and severity of his methods and requirements.” 
Next! 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 

Miami University, Oxford, O., one of the three 
state universities of the Buckeye state, has put itself 
among the best equipped colleges by the choice of 
Guy P. Benton as president, and B. F. Dyer as dean 


of the new school of education in this university. 


The last legislature established two state normal 
schools with adequate endowment, and the trustees 
have provided generously and wisely for the one at 
Miami. Dean Dyer comes from the assistant super- 
intendeney at Cincinnati. He was for many years 
superintendent at Madisonville, one of the best 
suburbs of Cincinnati. He is not only a highly suc- 
cessful superintendent, but one of the ablest educa- 
tional speakers and one of the most popular of the 
public school men. President Benton has had an 
exceptional career: a graduate of Delaware under 
Dr. Charles H. Payne, seven years superintendent at 
l’ort Scott, Kansas, for a time assistant state super- 
intendent of Kansas, post-graduate course at 
Wooster, O., professor of history in Baker Univer- 
sity, Kansas, president of Upper Iowa College at 
Fayette, from which he receives this position, which 
is one of the best in point of salary in the West. 
Of course it dees not rank with Chicago University, 
or the great state universities of Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, California, and a few others, but aside 


from these there are no better presidencies than this 


at Miami—under the new conditions, and Dr. Benton 
is entitled by scholarship and experience to the pro- 
motian. 


DESERVED APPRECIATION. 

The Chicago American in a double editorial has 
this deserved and noble tribute to the “Tax 
lighters” :— 

“If all citizens were as earnest and as practical as 
the Teachers’ Federation has been in demanding 
equality of tax burdens, the profession of tax-dodg- 
ing by wealthy corporations or individuals would 
speedily become disreputable and practically extinet. 

“We think this community owes a much deeper 
debt of gratitude than it now realizes to those two 
noble women, Margaret Haley and Catherine Gog- 
gin, who, as representatives of the great body of 
grade teachers in this city, courageously attacked 
and successfully worsted some of the most notorious 
tax dodgers in the courts. 

“These pioneer efforts have taught the citizens 
that the laws requiring equality in taxation are am- 
ple in scope and strong enough in penal provisions 
to grapple with the tax-dodging evil in its strong- 
holds. 

“The Teachers’ Federation has done a very prac- 
tical work in thus invoking the law, which, we regret 
to say, had become practically a dead letter until 
Miss Haley and Miss Goggin set the galvanizing pro- 
cess in motion. 

“These splendid efforts were not accompanied by 
any brass band effects, but they brushed the cobwebs 
from legal procedure in tax matters in this state. 
They blazed the way in luminous court decisions for 
future victories. 

The Teachers’ Federation has carried on its eru- 
sade for equality in taxation without pecuniary aid 
from any outside source. It has furnished out of 
the meagre earnings of its self-sacrificing members 
the sinews of war in a campaign whose ultimate suc- 
cess is for the general good. 

“We repeat that the victories already won entitle 
the ‘Teachers’ Federation to the thanks of all public- 
spirited citizens. 

“Unhappity the need of vigilance and unremitting 
effort to gain the full benefits of past achievements 
precludes the possibility of laying down weapons in 
the face of an active enemy. 

“What organization is better qualified to stand in 
the vanguard until the last persistent tax dodger is 
routed than the Teachers’ Federation ? 

“It may be a thankless task, teachers of Chicago, 
to sacrifice time, effort and money in fighting against 
conspirators to deplete the tax fund. 

“But the certain results will justify your contin- 
ued efforts, 

“Make the tax dodgers shoulder their equal share 
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of tax burdens and you hasten the time when it will 
become possible to treat the grade teacliers of Chi- 
cago with justice, if not generosity. . 

“Your crusade is philanthropy in its highest form. 
It is also a common sense campaign for the better- 
ment of your own conditions as public servants. 

“As between the tax-shirking corporations or in- 
dividuals and the faithful, hard-worked teachers of 
Chicago the community’s sympathy goes.out to the 
latter. 

“We hope such sympathy will find expression in 
tangible form, cheering the teachers in their noble 
work, and bidding them to weary not in well doing. 

“The scales of justice may wabble unevenly at 
times, but in the end a community’s conscience will 
laggards to a sense of public duty!” 

“Fight on, teachers of Chicago, and shame the 
laggards to a sense of public duty.” 


THE WEEE 1N REVIEW. 

Rarely has there been a more striking and tragic 
illustration of the impotency of human plans and the 
vanity of human hopes than in the appalling disap- 
pointment which has befallen the British people. On 
Monday, King Edward and Queen Alexandra’ drove 
through the streets of London amid cheering crowds, 
and the king’s animated manner seemed to refute 
all disquieting rumors regarding his recent illness. 
At noon the next day, London and the world knew 
that the king was afflicted with a deadly malady, of 
such a nature as to compel an immediate operation, 
with but a skight chance of saving his life. So the 
indefinite postponement of the coronation was an- 
nounced, The musicians who were at that moment 
rehearsing for the occasion were dismissed after a 
brief service of prayer for the king; the foreign 
princes and special ambassadors prepared to return 
home; and the decorators began to remove the flags 
and decorations from the streets. 

* * * 

A significant gathering at London is the confer- 
ence of colonial premiers, to consider means of knit- 
ting more closely the ties which bind the empire. 
High hopes have been entertained of this gathering. 
On the part of the home government it has been 
planned that the ecolomies shall agree to contribute 
money to the support of the imperial navy, and shall 
furnish half a dozen corps to the British army. On 
the part of the colonies, some of them at least, there 
have been hopes of preferential tariff arrangements, 
with the new corn duties as a basis. But neither 
programme is acceptable to the other party involved. 
The colonies, although they were ready enough to 
help the mother country in South Africa, are dis- 
inclined to accept the responsibility of regular con- 
tributions to the army and navy. The home govern- 
ment, on the other hand, is not ready to abandon 
free trade; and through Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
chaneellor of the exchequer, has flatly declined to 
do so. The conference, therefore, seems likely to be 
harren of practical results. 

* * * 


Another important colonial question presses for 
svlution. This is the proposed suspension of the 
constitution of Cape Colony. The constitution is al- 
ready virtually suspended, for the colony for twenty 
months has been under martial law. But the so- 
called “loyalist” element wants the suspension con- 
tinued and made formal, because it is apprehensive 
that it will be overborne and outvoted by the Dutch 
of the “Afrikander Bond,” in the Cape parliament 
and at the polls. The loyalist members of the Cape 
parliament have signed a petition asking the suspen- 
sion of the constitution; but Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
his colleagues of the Cape Ministry, although they 
represent the loyalists, do not want the constitution 
suspended, and vehemently protest against that step. 

* 


The question of an isthmian canal is settled, as 
was expected, by the acceptance by the House of the 
Spooner canal bill, which passed the Senate June 19. 
This means that the United States will surely build 
the canal, and that it will build it by the Panama 
route, if satisfactory arrangements can be made; 
otherwise by the Nicaragua route,—the power of de- 


cision being vested in the President. The Panama 
routé is only about one-quarter as long as the other 
and it will cost less to build and to maintain a canal 
by that route. 'The discretion left with the Presi- 
dent will act as a useful check upon the rapacity of 
the canal company, or of the Columbian government. 
* * * 


If the calculations of the irrigationists are correct, 
there is no ground for the charge that the new irri- 
‘gation law will take enormous sums from the 
national treasury. The scheme is to be worked out 
through what is graphically called a “revolving 
fund.” The proceeds from land sales in the states 
and territories affected amount to about $2,500,000 
a year. ‘These proceeds are set apart as a revolving 
construction fund for irrigation works. The total 
cost of each system of works is to be a charge against 
the lands reclaimed under it. The settlers who buy 
the lands are to pay for them in ten annual instal- 
meuts, and these payments are to be invested in new 
works. Theoretically, at least, the entire investment 
of the government in each system should come back 
in ten years’ time. The fund would thus accumulate 
rapidly, and would be invested over and over in new 
works, until vast areas of land had been reclaimed 
and settled. The new law will be carried out by 
the secretary of the interior through the geological 
survey. 

* * 

Somewhat tardily, President Mitchell of the 
United Mine Workers has issued an address to the 
public, setting forth the case of the striking anthra- 
cite miners. The address claims, in substance, that 
every possible means was resorted to in the effort to 
prevent a strike; that the cost of living has so in- 
creased as to compel a demand for higher wages; that 
the productive capacity of the mines has not fallen 
off, as asserted by the operators, but increased; that 
the operators are well able to pay higher wages with- 
out inereasing the cost of coal to the consumer; that 
the coal-carrying companies, which control eighty- 
five per cent. of the mines, absorb the profits of their 
coal companies by charging exorbitant freight rates; 
and that the ton required of the ininers means any- 
where from 2,740 to 3,190 pounds, instead of 2,240. 
Finally, President Mitchell renews his offer of arbi- 
tration. ‘The statement is a plausible one, and will 
make some impression on the public mind, 

* 

The paralysis of approaching adjournment is 
already upon Congress. ‘The general desire to get 
through as soon as possible prompts a hasty treat- 
ment of some important measures, and the abandon- 
ment of others. It is one reason, though not the 
chief one, for the failure to give needed relief to 
Cuba, through reciprocity. The opposition to this 
proposal has been adroitly managed, and a compara- 
tively small minority of Republican senators has 
contrived to baffle the majority and to defeat the 
President upon one of the most cherished features of 
his policy. The administration senators have in- 


sisted upon passing the bill, if at all, by Repwhlican 


votes: and there has been no time when forty-five 
Republican senators were ready to vote for it. Mak- 
ing it a party measure with a minority of the party 
opposed to it, has been fatal to it; and the talk of 
reaching the desired result through a treaty seems 
futile, since a proposition which cannot command a 
majority of the Senate could scarcely secure the two- 
thirds necessary to the ratification of a treaty. 

* 

Although the news from Venezuela continues to 
be conflicting and fragmentary, there is no. doubt 
that the condition of affairs is extremely critical. 
The revolutionists are pressing the government very 
hard, and it looks as if the days of the Castro admin- 
istration were numbered. With so passionate and 
unscrupulous a man as Castro at the head of the 
government, there can be no predicting what violent 
measures might be taken when the President found 
himself in serious straits; and it is only ordinary 
prudence which has prompted the United States to 
send the Cincinnati and the Topeka to La Guayra, 
and to hold the Marietta at San Juan, in readiness 
to join them if necessary. Several German and 
other foreign warships are in Venezuela waters for 
possible emergencies. 


(Continued from page 


I do not mean work he may ignore; on the contrary, 
he cannot get such work unless he has a glowing 
interest in it. I do not mean work that he shall not 
care to have corrected. On the contrary, he should 
bring his profoundest skill to bear on those standards 
within from which, and from which only, it is pos- 
sible for amendment in the pupil’s English to come. 

I have seen great quantities of work of a steadily 
improving character voluntarily done by pupils out- 
side the limits of assigned tasks, the chief incentives 
thereto being the pupils’ interest in their own think- 
ing and doing, the gentle, but steady pressure of the 
teacher's interest as shown in hints about subjects 
and ways of handling them, the influence of ex- 
hibited specimens of good work done by schoolmates, 
and so on. It is preposterous,—the idea that the 
pupil’s activity should wait so closely on the teacher 
as to cease when the teacher withdraws his attention 
from it and start up again when he resumes that 
attention. 

Let the school emphasis, then, be placed first on 
those worthy thoughts and feelings that are the 
normal antecedents of worthy speaking and writing, 
and after that on their suitable expression.. Work 
upon mere externals should be duly subordinated. 
Much of it is barren of promise. It is really easier 
to get both thought and form at the same time than 
either in a separate way. Indeed, their complete 
severance is hardly possible even under inferior 
methods. There is a certain persistence of natural 
processes on which even senseless methods may thrive 
and so gain unmerited praise, just as beneath quack- 
ery in medicine nature often puts in ‘her healing 
work, but fails to get the glory of it. 

Here let me note, by way of digression, the singu- 
larly exaggerated importance we now atitach to one 
aspect_of form,—the spelling of a word! There was 
once a time—it was in the days of our best English 
too—when Shakespeare, for instance, rung distract- 
ing changes on his own name, when the little word 
“it” was spelled in six different ways, when a word 
had as many spellings as a woman of fashion has 
dresses, when everything about spelling was charm- 
ingly unconventional and easy. Then came the spell- 
ing books and the schooling of the masses. Nothing 
was easier—at least for the teacher—than to teach 
spelling. So heavily did teachers in the old-time 
schools bear down upon spelling, so sensitive became 
the spelling conscience in those scholarly disposed, 
that a slip in the letters of a word became more hein- 
ous than a misearriage in the thought itself. I sup- 
pose that some people to this day look upon ability to 


~spell correctly as constituting a liberal education; 


and when children in Norfolk county, in Massachu- 
setis, twenty years ago, spelled “whose” in 108 ways, 
and “scholar” in 221, as they actually did, it really 
seemed to such people as if liberal education for 
these children were going by the board. Now we 
ought not to be quite so morbid about it. Modern 
education demands a little shifting of the emphasis, 
a little less stress on the ability to spell everything 
in sight without reference to likelihood of use, a 
little more stress on the truth of expression to what 
should be expressed. I like the sweet charity of 
Ruskin toward the spelling of his beloved Turner. 
“It was bad spelling,” said Ruskin, “but it was 
economical.” 

A more sensible idea] for spelling is mastery of the 
words the child actually uses, a mastery that means 
an overflow of spelling power to new words ortho- 
graphically similar to the old. As for the legion of 
words remaining, there needs to be developed that 
indefinable sense that reveals a doubt in the pres- 
ence of an uncertain word, that suggests the duty of 
settling that doubt, and that impels the doubter to 
discharge that duty as a,point of honor in scholar- 
ship if not in morals. This fine sense of one’s know- 
ing that one does not know, while feeling that one 
ought to know, provided the sense prompts to in- 
quiry, is one of the finest flowers of right training. 
It is a sense to be developed in a germinal way for 
every phase of study in school. 

The necessity of the child’s framing and develop- 
ing in his own mind the ideas, the concepts, the 
standards by which he should be guided in his Eng- 
lish work cannot be over emphasized. Any teaching 
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that ignores child concepts and actual child ways of 
enlarging such concepts, but relies rather on con- 
cepts or standards in the teacher’s mind or in books, 
or in other places than the child’s mind, is, to that 
extent, unsound.. The child’s standards are partial 
and crude. Never mind, they are the best he has; 
and, therefore,-his crudest expressions made in 
genuine response to these standards should” be 
sacredly respected. Rebuking or ridiculing such ex- 
pressions because they fall short of the teacher's 
standards,—that is the unpardonable sin of peda- 
go0gy. 

As a mere recipient of information, the child soon 
tires; as an interested and encouraged doer of work, 
he will often forge ahead of the assigned lesson. In- 
tellectual momentum enough to carry him beyond 
his dead points—what a fine addition to the child’s 
capital! And so all those school exercises that per- 
mit an interplay between the child’s thought and the 
child’s action tend to definiteness and fixity to his 
thoughts, thereby favoring his English. 

Without further inferences from the three intro- 
ductory principles of this article, the summing up of 
the matter is this, that it is English as a growth that 
needs to be fed and watered, English in its applica- 
tions that needs to be used, English as an art that 
needs to be practised. If these main things are 
slighted, work on the minor things of outward form 
loses in value. And it will, in a measure, sustain 
those who adopt this view to reflect that the palmy 
days of English—the days of Shakespeare and Milton 
—were days when English spelling books and gram- 
mars were unknown. : 


READING. 


(Continued from page 43.) 


lt is the result of selections and rejections from sev- 
eral systems. We give it no name and are free to 
make such changes from time to time as experience 
may suggest. ‘l'here is very little diacritical mark- 
ing, and no particular set of books is required. 

To argue the merits of the method is entirely un- 
necessary, as the results can be observed, and by 
them the method must stand or fall. One thing will 
be conceded by all, that-a careful phonetic drill im- 
proves the child’s articulation, and corrects many 
defects of speech, being especially helpful to chil- 
dren of foreign parentage. 

During this preparatory period, and occasionally 
in every grade, the teacher should read to the pupils 
in her very best manner appropriate selections to 
give them examples of good expressive reading, and 
of the treasures to be found in literature. 

It is also well for the children in every grade to 
memorize short selections—gems of wit,,wisdom, or 
beauty, and to learn something of the writers, but 
the study of biography is not the study of literature. 
Again, it is a mistake to confine the reading of a 
grade toa single author. Children should not leave 
school with the idea that Longfellow and Whittier 
have written about everything worth reading. 

But the school has not finished its work in this 
subject when it has taught the pupil to read with 
ease and expression. It should aim constantly to 
awaken a desire to read, to make reading enjoyable, 
and to fix the reading habit. To attain this end the 
school reading must be adapted to the mind of the 
child, must be interesting and considerably varied. 
The child whose reading is confined to a single book 
in each grade generally dislikes reading, and the 
more times he reads the book through, the greater 
the monotony and the greater his dislike. 

There are books that should be read again and 
again, and that the children enjoy re-reading, but 
there should be intervals between the readings. Not 
infrequently do children form a permanent dislike 
for a book by being required to read it through two 
or three times before taking up another. This is es- 
pecially true when the teacher makes an “exhaustive 
study” of it—attempts to squeeze the last idea out 
of the verbal husks—not alone in the elementary 
schools, but in the study of English classics in the 
high school. Young readers have little liking for 
literary anatomy. 

When one examines the reading matter of many 


schools, he understands why their pupils practically 
cease to read after leaving school. ‘The reading les- 
son should be one of the most enjoyable of all the 
school exercises, and if it is the children will con- 
tinue to find pleasure in it through life. 

But there is a still more important end to be 
reached. ‘To overcome the mechanical difficulties of 
reading and to fix the habit of reading are not 
enough. It may be seriously questioned whether it 
is well for a child to learn to read, if that knowledge 
is to bring him under the pernicious influence of bad 
books. ‘The school must cultivate a taste for good 
literature—literature that will yield pleasure, knowl- 
edge, and inspiration; that will give to the hand 
strength; to the heart courage; and to life itself 
value; literature that refreshes the mind, awakens 
the imagination, broadens the soul, deepens the sym- 
pathies, stimulates action, and ennobles conduct. 
One’s literary taste is largely determined by what it 
feeds upon—by what one reads. Hence the im- 
portance of having the school reading right in qual- 
ity. «A correct, discriminating literary taste is de- 
veloped only by reading. Hence the necessity for 
more reading during the formative years of school 
life. There should be for each grade several books 
of standard merit and well adapted to the age of the 
pupils. It must ever be remembered that the mind 
of the child differs greatly from the adult mind, and 
that during his development mental changes are 
quite as marked as physical. 

There are classics for children as well as for 
grown persons. The nursery rhymes, fairy tales, 
fables, myths, folk-stories, stories of adventure and 
heroism, which have come down through the ages to 
gladden the hearts of children, should be allowed to 
continue their natural and wholesome work. The 
school reading, especially oral reading, should be 
largely the literature of imagination, of feeling, of 
power, because it is best suited to the minds of the 
children and affords the best means of developing 
expressive reading. Science and information read- 
ers, text-books in history and geography, have never 
been satisfactory reading books. . 

Some children are fortunate enough to find in 
their homes an abundance of suitable mental pabu- 
lum, but many of them find there nothing outside of 
the newspaper, and some not even that. Not being 
allowed to take books from the public library before 
the seventh grade, a large number of children find 
their only appropriate reading matter in the schools. 
It is therefore very important that this supply be 
both well adapted to their needs and large enough to 
give variety and freshness, not only for oral but for 
silent reading. And it is much more desirable to 
lend pupils good books for home reading than to. as- 


sign home lessons in other subjects. The boy or 
girl who likes to read and likes good books is safe 
from the invidious, corrupt, and enervating influence 
of literary trash and filth. 

A few children read too much and in a very super- 
ficial manner. Reading with them is a dissipation. 
They skim through a book just to intoxicate their 
passive minds. Reading in the right way requires 
an active mind. One needs to think, to construct 
scenes, to recall experiences, to challenge statements, 
to examine motives, to weigh arguments, to judge 
of conduct, and to accept or reject conclusions. The 
schools should try to teach children how to read a 
book so as to get most pleasure and benefit from it. 
It is by no means true that the greatest reader profits 
most from reading. 

Having taught the mechanics of reading, estah- 
lished the habit of reading, developed a taste for 
good literature, and trained the child in right read- 
ing habits, there remains one thing more, and that is 
to introduce him to books—to the public library. 

Every public library should have one room on 
whose walls are shelves well stocked with children’s 
books, selected by those who not only know good lit- 
erature, but know children as well, and to this room 
the children should have free access. In such a 
room a child may become acquainted with books by 
looking at them in the long rows upon the shelves. 
bv taking them down, handling them, reading their 


‘title pages, glancing at the pictures, reading here 


and there. and foraging. among them until one is 
found which satisfies his taste. How ean a child 
ever become really acquainted with books by looking 
through a catalog, selecting a book by guess, and 
having it handed to him over an impassible barrier, 
only to find on examination that it is not at all what 
he desired or expected? With a catalog a child is 
as helpless in selecting satisfactory books as is a 
rustic in ordering a dinner from a modern bill of fare. 
If each could only see and but taste, he could select 
what would please him and satisfy his appetite. But 
some one objects that books would be injured or lost. 
Better injure and lose books than injure children 
and lose readers. The experience of those libraries 
which provide such a room does not substantiate 
this objection, however, for they find the Joss very 
slight and the injury only from greater use. 

The reading as arranged for our first six grades is 
as follows:— 

First Grade: Cyr’s Primer; Blaisdell’s Child Life 
—A Primer; Cyr’s First Reader;. Blaisdell’s Child 
Life—A First Reader; Beckwith’s In Mythland; 
Hiawatha Primer; Welsh’s Mother Goose—Nursery 


review of the whole subject. 
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COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC 


By GEORGE E. ATWOOD 


A NEW ARITHMETIC arranged in six books, one for each of grades I1I.-VIII. 
The first five books are now ready; Book Six will be ready in July, so that 
the completed series will be available for use during the next school year. 


The following features of this Arithmetic are noteworthy ; — 


1. The subdivision of the complete text into separate books for the several grades, each book 
including about 140 lessons, and each lesson intended for a day’s work. 


2. The Spiral and Topical Plans combined, The spiral plan is carefully wrought out in the 
first five books. Book Six is arranged on the topical plan, and contains a complete topical 


3. Enough assigned exercises so that no supplementary work from other books is needed, and 
the correct proportion of review and new work in each lesson. 


Prominence given to mental arithmetic Each right-hand page is devoted tw drill in oral 
work, while the opposite pages contain lessons for regular written work. 


An abundance of practice to develop facility in the fundamental processes, combined with 
sufficient variety to secure the best possible development of the intellectual power. 


Kuch of the six books is bound in cloth, and contains 160 pages. For intro- 
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These must lend aid in private perusal 
of the dramas, and needed assistance in 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
From Report of Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


disentangling some of the more compli- 
. eated plots. For example, the fourth act 
; of Antony and Cleopatra contains no less 
fe than fifteen scenes, which shift so rapidly 
% as to leave one bewildered at times as to 
the main theme. A frequent remark 
with intelligent readers is: “I cannot get 
into the action of a Shakespeare play 
until I have seen it acted on the stage, or 
heard its plot outlined.”” Another inter- 
ested class is one, more or less familiar 
with the plays, who desires a condensed 
guide to them on short notice for some 
pressing need. Still a third ‘class are 
those students, in colleges and schools, 
besieged with books about the plays, but 
none outlining them. 

The only way to give any idea of Mr. 
MecSpadden’s purpose is to print entire 
one outline. I choose the first art of 
“King Henry the Fourth,” because it is 
the shortest of the thirty-five outlines 
that he gives. I omit the cast of charac- 
ters. 

King Henry the Fourth, First Part, Act 
I.—After Bolingbroke has deposed: Rich- 
ard II. of England and ascended the 
throne as Henry IV., he seeks a time of 
peace to go on his long-contemplated 
crusade; but is dissuaded from his pur- 
pose by the news of uprisings and battles 
in Wales and Scotland. The Scots under 
the command of Douglas make an incur- 
sion, but at Holmedon suffer defeat by the 
English forces of Northumberland’s son, 
Henry Percy, the famous Hotspur of his- 
tory. The King no sooner hears of the 
victory than he demands the prisoners. 
These Hotspur is unwilling to give up un- 
less the King will ransom Percy’s kins- 
man, Mortimer. They quarrel; and Hot- 
spur sends his prisoners home without 
ransom and plots with both the Seots and 
the Welsh to overthrow the sovereign he 
had so recently helped to seat. 

Act. Il.—The madcap pranks and dis- 


solute companions of the Prince of Wales 


Rhymes; O’Shea’s Six Nursery Classics; Norton’s 
Heart of Oak Books, Book One. 

Second Grade: Hiawatha Primer; Cyr’s Second 
Reader; Blaisdell’s Child Life—A Second Reader; 
Carroll’s Around the World, First Book; O’Shea’s 
Perrault’s The Tales of Mother Goose; Baldwin’s 
Fairy Stories and Fables: O’Shea’s Old English 
Wonder Stories; Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories; 
Cooke’s Nature Myths. 

Third Grade: Cyr’s Third Reader; Blaisdell’s 
Child Life—A Third Reader; Hans Andersen; Bald- 
win’s Old Greek Stories; Shaw’s Big People and 
Little People of Other Lands; Pratt’s Stories of 
Colonial Children; Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters: 
Fggleston’s Stories of Great Americans; Carroll’s 
Around the World, Second Book; Grimm’s House- 
hold Tales. 

Fourth Grade: Burt’s Herakles; Longfellow’s Song 
of Hiawatha; .Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Re- 
told; Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago; Shaw’s Dis- 
coverers and Explorers; Andrews’ Ten Boys; Hol- 
hrook’s Round the Year in Myth and Song; Ruskin’s 
The King of the Golden River; Fggleston’s Stories of 
American Vife and Adventure; Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland; Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Fifth Grade: Burt’s Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca; 
Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels: Bradish’s Old Norse 
Stories: Scudder’s The Book of Legends: Mowry’s 
First Steps in the Historv of Our Country: Haw- 
thorne’s The Wonder Book: Clarke’s Arabian 
Nights: Whittier’s Child Life in Prose and Poetrv: 
Carroll’s Through the Looking Glass; Schwatka’s 
The Children of the Cold. 

Sixth Grade: Church’s The Story of the Mliad; 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks; Longfellow’s Chil- 
dren’s Tfour and Other Stories: Guerber’s Storv of 
the Fnglish: Hawthorne’s The Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair; Craik’s The Little Lame 
Prince; Guerber’s Stories of the Thirteen Colonies.— 
Report. 


In composition writing, teach pupils not to put 
too many words into an essay. Teach each pupil to 
ask himself constantly whether what he is saying he- 
longs to what he is doing: whether it is necessary in 
It is the care to put 


order to make a proper unity. 
just the right word in the right place which makes 
excellent writing—Maria Sanford. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


GARRISON’S MANUAL AND DIAGRAMS. To accom- 
pany Metcalf’s Grammars, By C. L. Garrison, Prin- 
cipal Phelps School, Washington, D. C. New York, 


Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company, 

Cloth. 167 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The book is just what its title claims, It is a earefully- 
prepared manual, with numerous diagrams for use with 
Metealf’s Grammars, which are now probably the most 
largely used of any modern text-book or grammar. 

This teacher’s manual has been prepared to accompany 
the grammars of Metcalf’s English series. It contains, 
besides diagrams for all the difficult sentences given in 
the series as examples for analysis, many suggestions for 
the teaching of grammar, These will be found equally 
valuable by teachers using any o:her text-books on this 
subject. The system of diagramming sentences in this 
manual is so extremely simple that it may be understood 
and applied at once by any pupil or teacher. Included 
in the book are also exercises, with suggestions and out- 
ines for written work, 


NEW PIECES THAT WILL TAKE PRIZES IN SPBEAK- 

ING CONTESTS. Compiled and Adapted by Harriet 
" Blackstone. New York: Hinds & Noble. 390 pp. 

Price, $1.25. 

The work upon this book is excellent, The selections 
are up-to-date and spirited, calling for literary apprecia- 
tion, for emotional feeling and expression, and for an 
earnest application to the principles that make elocution 
an art. So much from the subjective standpoint. From 
the objective standpoint of entertaining the listener, the 
selections are of the best from our modern orators, novel- 
ists, and poets. Some selections are our favorite chap- 
ters or passages told over, always more favorite for be- 
ing more familiar; others, not so well known, give us 
the kernel of good things from book or magazine litera- 
ture. They are chosen with a wise view to practice in 
variety, and they have been tested in the actual school- 
room work of the editor with her classes in the Galesburg 
(ill.) high school. We commend them heartily to all 


schools where elccution is a feature of the course, - 


whether for prize speaking or merely for training in the 
art. - 
THE VIRGINIAN. By, Owen Wister, New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

When a new story by this popular author is an- 
nounced, the reading public is led to expect something 
particularly interesting and characteristic. In this lat- 
est novel one will not be disappointed. It has all the 
elements of a successful book. As a romantic story it is 
sure to win friends; as a tale of the plains it attracts 
the reader; as a charming story of real life it holds itself 
in the front rank of novels of the day. Its illustrations 
cannot be improved, as attested by eight full-page pic- 
‘tures, 


SHAKESPERIAN SYNOPSES, OUTLINES OR ARGU- 
MENTS OF THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 
Walker MeSpadden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
Despite all that has been said and written about the 

plays of Shakespeare, there has been one field wholly 
untouched, and this Mr McSpadden has discovered and 
cultivated by giving merely outlines of the plays, brief 
synopses of the plots by acts, the skeleton-work upon 
which the master builder his marvelous structure of so- 
ciety, 


are a source of anxiety to his father. The prince’s boon 
companion is a corpulent warrior, Sir John Falstaff, who 
wars mainly with his tongue and the wine-bottle. Fal- 
staff and three companions rob some travelers on the 
highway, and are set upon in turn by the prince and one 
comrade in disguise, who put them to flight; and when 
later Falstaff would boast of his imaginary encounter 
with innumerabe foes, the prince has a hearty laugh at 
his expense. His merriment is interrupted by news from 
the court of Hotspur’s rising in the North. 

Act III.—The prince immediately awakes to a sense of 
his responsibilities, assures ‘his royal father of his inten- 
tion to be more worthy of the title of prince, and is en- 
trusted with a wing of the army that is proceeding 
against Hotspur. The prince procures for Falstaff a 
small command of infantry. 

Act 1V.—Hctspur is disadvantaged by the non-arrival 
of bedies cf iroops ccunted on by him from his father and 
from Wales. Nevertheless, he encamps at Shrewsbury, 
and resolves on instant battle when the royal troops ap- 
proach. 

Act V.— The king leads his army in person, and before 
Shrewsbury holds parley with the rebels, to whom he 
promises pardon if they will lay down their arms. But 
Hotspur is misinformed of the terms of parley and gives 
battle. In the spirited and decisive contest the rebels are 
defeated. Hotspur is slain by the prince—though credit 
for the death is claimed by the rascally Falstaff—and 
King Henry begins to realize the true worth of his valiant 


son. 


THE RED ANVIL. By Charles R. Sherlock. New 

York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

A very charming story of fifty years ago, combining 
pathos and humor in rapid succession, The book is we!l 
written, and treats of that period of the history of the 
country when slavery was the absorbing political topic 
for discussion. The author makes use of the “under- 
ground railroad” and the “fugitive slave law” in weaving 
the thread of his story with excellent effect. The ro- 
mantic portions of the book are depicted in a delightful 
way, and the opportunities for the study of character are 
mary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** American Food and Game Fishes.’” By David Starr Jordan and 
Barton W. Evermann. Price, $4 00. NewYork: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

‘Graded Arithmetics” (Books I to V1). By Wm. E. Chancellor. —— 
New York: Globe School Book Co. 

** Lessons in English.” By W. H. Skinner and Celia M. Burgert. 
Price, 50 cents. ——* Old English Ballads.”’ Eaited by J. P. Kinard, 
—— Wordsworth : Selected Poems.” Edited bv J.B.+ eabury,——* First 
Steps in the History of England.” By Arthur May Mowry. Price, 
7 cents, -—* Sketches vf Great Painters.” By C. M. Dallin. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Graded Mental Arithmetic.” Ry Frank J. Rrowne. Price, 30 
cents—- ‘* og Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and Rip Van Winkle.” 
Arranged by J. W. Graham. Price, 25 cents. - — “ Ferry’s Fonogratia 
Espanola,”” Revised by Sr. Don Luis Duque. Price, $1.10 San 
Francisco: Toe Whitaker & Ray Company. 

“Rab and His Friends and other Dog Stories.” By Dr. John Brown. 
ee by C. W. French. * Price, 25 cente. Chicago: Rand, MeNally 
& Co, 

“ George Eliot.” By Leslie Stephen. Price, 75 cents. Racine’s 
* Athalie.”’ Edited by F.C. De Sumichrast. Price, €0 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, g 

An Introduction to Physical Geography. ”’, By G. K. Gilbert and 
A P. Brigham. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

* Lafitte of Louisiana.’- By Mary Devereaux. Price, $1.50 ——“ A 
Maiid vf Bar Harbor.” By H.G. Rowe, Boston : Little, Brown & 
Co, 

Treas in Prose and Poetry.’ By Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace 
Fickett. —-“ Selections from De Quincey.”’ Edited by Milton H.Turk. 
——‘‘lntrodnction to Physical Science.” By A. P. Gage. Price, $1.00. 
——'' The Middle Ages’ (Part I), By Phillip Van Ness Myers.—— 

‘Manual of Astronomy.” By UC. A, Young. Price, $2.25.——* A Col- 
‘ege Algebra," ByG, A. Wentworth, Boston ; Ginn & Co. 
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MDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited f-om school auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions shoulda be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
ater than Friday preceding date of issue. 


*. MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 9-August 6: Sharon Summer School 
of Nature Study (for teachers in the 
secondary schools), at Sharon, Mass., 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Director, G. W. Field, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 


15-16: South Carorina Teachers’ 
Association, Rock Hill, 


October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 


HYDE PARK. Principal E. L. Ingalls 
and wife have resigned their positions as 
principal and assistant in the high school, 
to assume the superintendency of the re- 
form school at Vergennes.——T. S. Scrib- 
ner, principal of the high school at 
Rochester, has been elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the Hyde Park high school. 
There will be no summer schools held 
in Windham and Orange counties this 
summer, as had been intended. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. The trustees of St. 
Johnsbury Academy have announced that, 
beginning with next term, the tuition will 
be increased from $36 to $46 per year. 
The academy cannot pay its expenses at 
the present rate. 

MORRISVILLE. W. A. Beebe has been 
re-engaged as principal of the People’s 
Academy for another year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Francis Cogswell has 
been unanimously elected superintendent 
of schools for the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

FITCHBURG. At the graduation at 
the normal school Wednesday afternoon, 
June 25, sixty-eight pupils received cer- 
tificates. The address was by Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings of Boston. 


AYER. The high school graduation 
was Friday evening, June 27. The ad- 
dress was given by Principal Thompson 
of the Fitchburg normal school. 


LITTLETON. The graduation exer- 
cises at the high school took place Friday 
afternoon, June 20. State Agent Mc- 
Donald presented the diplomas. The 
meeting of the alumni was Saturday even- 
ing, at which Principal A. C. Cummings 
of Ayer high school was toastmaster. 

ADAMS. Charles A. Adams of Arling- 
ton, Vt., has been engaged as principal of 
the high schoo) to succeed John C. Hull, 
resigned. Professor Adams is thirty 


The English Language 
Are you interested in the study of it? Join the 
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years old, and was graduated from Mid- 
dlebury (Vt.) College in 1895, with thie de- 
gree of B.S. He spent the following year 
at Johns Hopkins University as a gradu- 
ate student of history and economics. 
From 1896 to 1901 he was vice-prince!pal 
of St. Albans Academy at Knoxville, Iil., 
and last year he was professor of English 
at the Wyoming State University. He 
was also prince’ pal of the preparatory de- 
partment connected with the university. 
——Superintendent F. A. Bagnall has 
been engaged as instructor at the Rutland 
(Vt.) Summer Institute, and will deliver 
a course of lectures during the two weeks 
beginning July 21 on “The Teaching of 
History and Civics.” 

PALMER. The school committee has 
elected Harold M. Dean superintendent, 
at a salary of $1,600. Mr. Dean was for- 
merly principal of the grammar school in 
Thorndike, and left Palmer to become 
principal of the Webster high school. 

PRESCOTT. Dana, Greenwich, New 
Salem, and Prescott have united into a 
school district, and Principal Emerson L. 
Adams of the high school and academy 
of New Salem has been elected ‘superin- 
tendent for one year, to begin with the 
fall term. 

CHICOPEE. William C. Hill of Mal- 
den, Mass., has been elected principal of 
the high school. Mr. Hill, who is about 
thirty years old, was graduated from 
Brown in the class of 1894 with high 
honors, and was a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa_ Society, After graduation he 
taught at South Hadley, then for two 
years at Caribou, Me. Three years ago 
he was elected sub-master of the Malden 
high. 

CONNECTICUT. 

WATERBURY. Miss Adelaide  V. 
Finch, principal of the Waterbury train- 
ing school, will spend her summer in 
Europe, traveling in the British Isles, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and Switzer- 
land. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. A most delightful ex- 
cursion to West Point on the Hudson was 
enjoyed by the teachers of the borough 
of Queens and their friends on Saturday, 
June 14. Principal Robert Badie of 
school No. 72 was chairman of the ex- 
cursion committee, and the unqualified 
success of the outing attested to his able 
management. The party, consisting of 
over 300, Was carried by the luxurious 
steamers of the Albany day line. Al- 
though many patronized the cafe, lunch 
baskets were the order of the day, and 
the stores of broiled chicken, sandwiches, 
baked beans, and other substantial deli- 
cacies proved that the teachers are skilled 
in other than educational lines, The day 
was a delightful reunion for many old 
friends, and will long be remembered by 
the participants. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The first season of 
Philadelphia’s free lecture course has just 
closed, and the manner in which the pub- 
lic attended the lectures in all parts of 
the city leaves no doubt concerning the 
advisability of continuing them. The 
first series, of course, was not so copious 
or successful as that of New York this 
year, where the thirteenth season has just 
drawn to a close, and where more than 
half a million people now attend the lec- 
tures annually. In Philadelphia the sys- 
tem owes its origin to Dr. Charles C. Har- 
rison of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the lectures being delivered by university 
professors in various public schoolhouses 
throughout the city, under the auspices of 
the board of education. A wide range of 
topics formed the subject of the first se- 
ries, as a glance at the following partial 
list will disclose: X-Rays and Their Ap- 
plications; Educational Progress in Porto 


Rico; The Crusades; Down the Danube 
in a Canoe; Peculiar Laws and Customs 
in Colonial Days; The Source and Pre- 
vention of Typhoid Fever and Some of 
the Transmissible diseases; Comets and 
Meteors; Bacteria in Relation to Health 
and Disease; Rivers Geologically and 
Economically Considered; The Mind's 
Eye; Goethe’s Life and Lyrics; German 
Life in Pennsylvania; The English Par- 
liament; How We See Things; Celtic 
Revivals, etc. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin teachers will ask for $10,000 
from the State World’s Fair commission, 
with which to make an exhibit of the 
state’s educational work. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. The Nebraska School- 
masters’ Club held its nineteenth meet- 
ing May 16. After dinner the following 
subject was discussed: “The Isolation of 
the Grades and Some of Its Effects,’ by 
C. E. Bessey. J. H. Powers led the dis- 
cussion. 


MI:}:HIGAN ASSOCIATION OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
this organization, held at Lansing May 8 
and 9, proved to be an especially interest- 
ing and profitable one. The leading fea- 
ture of the meeting was an address on 
Thursday evening on “Normal Training 
System of the State of New York,” 
by Hon. Frank H. Wood of Albany, 
The executive committee ar- 
ranged for this address because they 
realized the need of more normal 
trained teachers for the rural schools 
of Michigan, and felt that information in 
regard to the New York system of pre- 
paring such teachers might aid Michigan 
in devising a plan for supplying this de- 
ficiency. The speaker expressed a pride 
in what the schools of New York have ac- 
complished, and mentioned several re- 
spects in which New York has taken the 
initiative in matters educational, He re- 
garded efficient teaching the essential 
thing, quoting Garfield’s well-known defi- 
nition of a gocd school. He mentioned 
the Lancastrian schools, which utilized 
pupils as assistants, and thus trained 
teachers. In 1834 the first provision for 
the educational training of teachers was 
made in New York by appropriating: $400 
in each of eight congressional districts for 
this purpose. The training schools then 
formed are still a source of supply for 
rural schools. 

He then gave an interesting account of 
the growth and development of the sys- 
tem up to the present training class sys- 
tem in connection with high schools. 
These schools are under the control of the 
state department, which decides what high 


schools shall receive state aid for sustain- . 


ing such instruction. High schoo's de- 
siring this privilege must have teachers 
and equipments approved by the state, a 
separate room for the training class, and 
an opportunity to observe teaching. The 
classes must consist of not less than ten 
nor more than twenty-five members, and 
must be in session thirty-six weeks each 
year. Three-fourths of the members of 
these training classes are high school 
graduates, and one-fourth are teachers 
who are preparing to do better work. 
These schools are inspected, and the stu- 
dents examined by four state inspectors. 
at a salary of $2,500 each, who visit all 
the training classes and give reports on 
them, They notify the principal of any 
excellency or defect in his work as evi- 
denced by the examination. Com mis- 
sioners visit these training classes at least 
once a month, and see that only those 
graduates are recommended who have 
moral character, ability, and scholarship. 
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POLLO, 


He mentioned the financial benefit of 
$500 or more which the high schools sus- 
taining these training classes receive from 
the state, the added dignity felt in every 
such school, and the spirit of progress 
made necessary. The speaker maintained 
that the present standard in their rural 
schools could not be sustained without 
these training classes, and showed plainly 
that they do nct conflict with the work of 
the normal schools, as their field is differ- 
ent. This New York system seemed to 
commend itself to the superintendents, 
and Mr. Wood’s address may lead to tue 
establishment of similar training classes 
in connection with the high schools of 
Michigan. 

On Friday morning the subject of 
“Manual Training’in the Public Schools” 
was discussed. 

Superintendent H. M. Slauson of Ann 
Arbor had an attractive exhibit of work 
done by his pupils in woodwork, sewing, 
and weaving, He explained how be edu- 
cated his patrons by having speakers 
come to the city to present the advan- 
tages of manual training. A small ma- 
jority voted in favor of an appropriation 
of $4,000 for starting the work. He 
started a shop with twenty outfits of 
benches and tools for the boys, and a 
kitchen with twenity outfits for the gir's, 
consisting of gasoline stoves, dishes, and 
linen for setting the tabie. Sewing, as 
well as cooking, has also been provided 
for. He stated that the general effect 
upon the other school work had been 
valuable. The manual training has had 
an elevating and refining influence, and 
has encouraged teachers to try to obtain 
better results in other lines. The com- 
munity is more in favor of manual train- 
ing now than when it was intreduced. 

The discussion was continued by Pro- 
fessor George S. Waite of Grand Rapids. 
He placed great emphasis upon having 
well-trained teachers for this subject. He 
stated that the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege is now preparing well-equipped 
teachers in cooking. He thought this 
work could be most successfully intro- 
duced by appealing to local pride, and 
that the work must be adapted to each lo- 
eality. He believes that the heart of the 
public schools is in the lower grades. By 
means of manual training, we may secure 
a hold on the pupils of the grammar 
grades. When a dull boy goes to school 
and discovers that he can excel in some 
line of work, he is encouraged. In the 
city of Grand Rapids the influence of 
manual training on the truant school is 
highly beneficial, but the boys in the best 
schools feel jealous of the larger amount 
of manual training which the truants re- 
eeive. This discussion elicited much in- 
terest, and will probably encourage other 
schools to undertake manual training. 

Dr. W. H. Payne gave a scholarly ad- 
dress on “Professional Training of 
Teachers.” His belief is that it is the en- 
tire personality of the teacher that edu- 
eates. He argued for breadth of culture. 
There is something narrowing in techni- 
cal rules. It is the large truth that makes 
us free. There is not so much value in 
the study of methods as in doctrines. 
There are not many educational classics, 
We should read the classics which have 
been epoch-making. Such dwell upon 
doctrines, not wpon methods. We should 
do something to offset our superficial 
reading. Reading newspapers vitiates 
our habits. We do not read as our an- 
cestors read. 

He then discussed the writings of about 
twenty of our most famous educational 
leaders, beginning with Socrates, the great 
teacher of antiquity. He recommended 
Zenophon’s “Memorabilia of Socrates,” in 
which Socrates’ method of teaching is 
fully described. 

The method of Socrates is based on the 
principle that the germs of wisdom exist 
in the minds of all human beings. It is 
only in certain subjects that it is applic- 
able. It may be defined as the art of 
teaching without telling. 

He next spoke of the broad-browed 
Plato. He explained the educational 
value of his writings, Plato proved the 
value of music. The dangerous part of 
life is leisure. Music gives us the secret 
of how to spend it innocently and pleasurably. 

He mentioned Quintilian, Seneca, and 
Plutarch, and said that in reading them 
we would often seem to be treading 
modern. ground. There seems to be 
nothing essentially new. 

He showed the French origin of our 
Michigan school system, due to the read- 
ings of Father John D. Pierce. He next 
showed how Judge Cooley saved the high 
schools, not only of Michigan, but of the 
whole Northwest, 

The speaker regards the French as the 
best expositors of educational subjects. 
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He gave a high place to Rousseau’s 
“Emile.” He praised the common sense 
of John Locke, the transparent style and 
beauty of diction of Herbert Spencer. In 
discussing the teachings of Spencer, he 
mentioned some humorous situations 
which might be produced if they were lit- 
erally followed. Dr. Payne said he 
thought the three greatest names in the 
science of teaching are Locke, Spencer, 
and Rousseau, and if he were to mention 
the one who had most influenced teaching 
everywhere, he would say Rousseau. 
Other subjects were equally interesting, 
but space forbids a full report of them. 
E. D. Watkins, Secretary. 


THE MODERN MOSES. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Our educational work in Porto Rico is 
an object lesson. Spain did not build a 
single schoolhouse in 400 years. Besides 
the hundreds of rented buildings, we built 
and opened thirty-two well-equipped 
graded school buildings in one year—a 
few hundred pupils when we began, and 
now, January 1, 1902, there are 43,000, 
with 934 teachers. Far more teachers 
now than there were pupils when we 
began our work. Bight hundréd and 
seventy-five schools in daily operation, 
besides a fine normal school. What does 
it mean? It means just what the com- 
mon school has meant and still means for 
the United States—the ability to put 
brains into ballots—the creation of good 
citizens—in fact, it means the best for 
each, and each for the best. 

But that is not all we have done in 
Porto Rico. By sanitation, more work, 
and better food, we reduced the death 
rate from the ten leading diseases from 
18,118 in 1900, to 7,721 in 1902, a reduction 
of 10,397 in one year. 

Still further, we have marvelously in- 
creased the island’s exports and imports. 

But, above all, we have put faith, hope, 
and courage into the hearts of a million 
people, who before were crushed beneath 
four centuries of despotism. We have led 
this people out of captivity, just as Moses 
led the Israelites out of thir four hundred 
years’ bondage in Egypt. Instead of be- 
ing compelled to make “bricks without 
straw’ for their oppressors, we have put, 
and we are increasingly putting tne 
means into their hands to make a place 
for themselves in the too short list of 
self-supporting, self-respecting peoples. 
And nobly they are responding to our 
efforts. 

As evidence that we are not relaxing 
our efforts, the following letter is ap- 
pended :— 

Department of Education of Porto Rico, 
Office of the Commissioner, 
San Juan, May 7th, 1902. 
Walter J, Ballard, Schenectady, N. Y.:— 

Dear Sir: I enclose herewith a circular 
letter which has just gone out to teachers, 
notifying them of an examination to be 
held in English on June 7th, to which all 
the teachers of the island are .invited. 
This is a voluntary examination, as you 
will see from the notice, and does not 
affect their certificates, but we are anxious 
to encourage study and progress in Eng- 
lish on the part of our teachers, and the 
notice that such an examination will be 
held and that school boards will be 
recommended to take into account the 
fact whether the teacher knows some 
English or not, has had the desired stimu- 
lating effect. Our teachers are now all 
hard at work studying English, Many of 
them have a certificate including a grad- 
ing in English, but a large number of our 
rural teachers have never passed any ex- 
amination in English, and have had few 
opportunities to learn the language. 

Yours very truly, 
Samuel M. Lindsay, Commissioner. 


THE MISS BARNES EXCURSIONS. 

Miss Louise M, Barnes of Scranton, Pa., 
has worked out an excursion scheme from 
that city to Boston which she can apply 
from any other long-distance city. There 
are many ways to save money and still 
travel in comfort. Miss Barnes has cut 
every corner without sacrificing mecessi- 
ties, and, as a result, she takes a party 
from Seranton to New York City, thence 
to Boston, Lexington and Concord, about 
Boston and Cambridge, and down the har- 
bor. They travel more than 700 miles, 
have board for a week, visit more than 
100 points of historic, literary, commer- 
cial, industrial, and scenic interest, all for 
$35. She will organize a party for the 
summer from other points at the same 
relative cost. She will add five days, 
with many extras, at an addition of $13. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A departure from the established order 
of the College of the City of New York 
was made on June 14, when the members 
df the graduating class went to a Roman 
Catholic church to listen to a bacca- 
laureate address by a priest. St. Patrick’s 
cathedral was the church, and the Rev. 


* Alexander P, Doyle of the Paulist Fathers 


was the speaker. 

At 10.30 in the morning the 204 young 
men of the graduating class marched into 
the cathedral and took seats on either side 
of the main aisle, which had been set 
apart for them. Already an audience of 
relatives and friends which fairly filled 
the body of the cathedral had assembled. 

The occasion was an unusual one, and 
had been brought about in this way: A 
committee from the college called wpon 
Father Doyle several weeks ago, and in- 
vited him to deliver the baccalaureate ad- 
dress to the class of 02, He accepted the 
invitation on the condition that the exer- 
cises might be ‘held in the cathedral and 
with Archbishop Corrigan’s consent. 

The matter was then laia before Father 
Michael J. Lavelle, rector of the cathedral, 
who placed it before the late archbishop. 
Archbishop Corrigan consented readily, 
and expressed his approval of the plan. 
He would have been an interested listener 
had he been alive. 

In the course of his address, Father 
Doyle explained ‘the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic church toward the public school 
system, He said in part:— 

“It is both a pleasure and a duty that 
is conferred on me this morning. It is a 
pleasure to be invited to deliver the first 
baccalaureate sermon to the young gentle- 
men of the College of the City of New 
York from the pulpit of the Catholic 
cathedral of this city. It is my duty to 
say to you some words that will so touch 
your hearts at this auspicious time, as 
you are casting aside the trammels of the 
schoclroom and facing the larger liberties 
of life, that they will help to make you 
better men, more keenly appreciative of 


‘the responsibilities of life, and more eager 


in the attainment of the high purposes 
which your training and education have 
established within your hearts. 

“If there be any special significance in 
your gathering beneath the arches of this 
great cathedral, and under the auspices 
of the great Catholic church, it is the 
reiteration and reaffirmation of a prin- 
ciple so very well known, by the world at 
large, and yet, at times, begrudgingly ad- 
mitted, and sometimes even denied by 
some of our professional educators—it is 
the profound and practical sympathy the 
Catholic church posseses for the great 
educational agencies of the world. 

“The Catholic church has assumed a 
critical aspect toward the public school 
system in these United States, though not 
a hostile one. I would have you mark 
the striking difference between these 
words. It is the privilege of friends to 
criticise, it is the part of enemies to an- 
tagonize. 

“What the public school system stands 
for, that is, a system of education 
whereby all the children of the common 
people may enjoy the opportunities of in- 
tellectual development; this princ:ple the 
Catholic church does now maintain, and 
has always maintained, as a vital prin- 
ciple of her policy among the nations of 
the earth. By her teachings she bans 
ignorance and illiteracy, and places them 
in the category of things that degrade and 
brutalize, while, on the other hand, she 
makes adequate knowledge a stepping- 


stone to the vestibule of the temple of 
faith. No one may enter there unless he 
has passed over this royal road and 
climbed the mystic way, and is able to 
stand a test of knowledge that the laws 
of the church provide. 

“The attitude of the Catholic church 
toward education is summed up in the 
following statement: As man is a being 
composed of body, mind, and conscience, 
a sound system of education, to do its best 
work, must endeavor to develop all three 
with equal effort. If it does not, if it 
neglects one or the other, it creates a one- 
sided being, and as a tree that grows on 
one side cannot stand the stress of the 
storm, the product of a one-sided educa- 
tion does not make the material of wh‘ch 
lasting republics are built. 

“The Catholic church does commend 
the public school system, and is not in 
any sense hostile to its highest purposes, 
but it takes the liberty to say, as is the 
right of every one who lives in this land, 
it does mot go far enough when it bars 
the idea of soul, when it bars the concept 
of God, when it excludes the training of 
the highest nature man has. 

“In assuming this critical attitude, the 
church is no more hostile to the public 
schools as a system of popular education 
than were the millions of devoted soldiers 
who fought and bled that the constitution 
of the United States might be so amended 
that every one in this broad land may en- 
joy the right of manhood and suffrage, no 
matter what his race or origin or his pre- 
vious condition of servitude. . 

“And we believe the day is not far 
distant when the great men of our coun- 
try, who have the highest interests at 
heart, will turn their attention to the so- 
lution of this great problem. The gath- 
ering under these auspices this morning 
will affirm our sympathy with the great 
educational agencies of the country, and 
will hasten the day when they will reach 
their highest perfection.” 

The nominations for even'ng schools 
are before the board of education, having 
been passed upon by the executive com- 
mittee. Three of the former Brooklyn 
principals have not been reappointed. It 
is understood that steps have been taken 
by these gentlemen to contest the right of 
the board of superintendents to drop 
them, they having secured counsel to take 
the matter before the courts. .. 

Edmund C. Viermeister has applied for 
a peremptory writ of mandamus compel- 
ling the board of education to show cause 
why his son should not be permitted to 
attend school. This application is the 
result of the exclusion of William C. 
Viermeister, a son of the applicant, from 
public school 12, Winfield, borough of 
Queens, by the principal, T. H. Mead, on 
the ground that the child was not satis- 
factorily vaccinated. Counsel for Mr. 
Viermeister states: “It is Mr. Viéier- 
meister’s intention to settle the question 
of the right of the state to refuse educa- 
tion to an uneducated child. The legis- 
lature, by Chapter 661 of the Laws of 
1893, known as the public health law, pro- 
vides that no child not vaccinated slo:id 
be admitted to the schools, The purpose 
of the present application is to attain an 
adjudication on the constitutionality of 
that provision. 

“Some phases of this question of vac- 
cination have already been before the 
courts, but none of the cases is conclusive 
upon the question sought to be raised 
here, which is the naked question of 
whether the state can force vaccination 
upon children by refusing admission to 
the public schools unless they submit to 
vaccination.” 


THE THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fcr their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 
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departments have ob- 
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EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
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AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
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COMBINED 
Book Rest and Copy Holder 


Holds books open as on a wusic 
rack, before instead of under 
the eyes. For all who study, 
read, or copy from books and 
papers. 
By mail, 75 cents ; 
two tor $1.00, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in cellege faculiies, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The degree of doctor of laws has been 
conferred by Cambridge University on 
Whitelaw Reid, the special envoy of the 
United States to the coronation of King 
Edward, The public orator, John Edwin 
Sandys, referred to Mr. Reid’s previous 
official visit to England, and his return 
on the equally auspicious occasion of the 
coronation. Mr. Reid, said the orator, 
had also distinguished himself as embas- 
sador of the United States to France, and 
as the editor of Talleyrand’s memoirs, 
while for the last thirty years he had ably 
conducted the New York Tribune. 


In presenting Professor Horatio W. 
Parker of Yale University with the degree 
of doctor of music, the public orator said 
that Professor Parker’s compositions were 
well known in England. He also referred 
enthusiastically to the sarvices which 
Professor Parker had rendered to music 
in America and England, and expressed 
the hope that his labors had by no means 
ceased. Others who received the honor- 
ary degree were the Duke of Argyll, the 
maharajahs of Gwalior and Kolapoor, 
Baron Hayashi, the Japanese minister to 
Great Britain, Sir Richard Collins, who 
was an arbitrator on the Venezuela 
boundary question, and is a former lo;d 
justice of appeals, Sir Josaph Ridgeway, 
governcr of Ceylon, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Albert Hime, prime minister 
and minister of defense, Natal. 


The funeral of Professor Ferdinand 
Bocher, for thirty years instructor in 
modern languages at Harvard University, 
was held June 12 at Appleton chapel in 
Cambridge. The pall-bearers were Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot, Professors Pierce, 
Joiner, White, Grandgent, Coolidge, 
Wright, and Dow, all of Harvard. 

The trustees of Washburn College at 
Topeka, Kan., ‘have selected Norman D. 
Plass of Williamstown 'to succeed George 
M. Herrick as president of that institu- 
tion. Rev. Mr. Plass was born at Clav- 
erack, N. Y., in 1860. He prepared at 
Hudson Academy, and graduated in 1882 
from Williams College, receiving his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1885. The following year 
he graduated from ‘the Yale divimty 
school. He held pastorates at Datroit, 
Lincoln, Neb., Medina, O., and Cincinnati, 
and subsequently was engaged in mis- 
sionary work, being active at one time in 
the anti-saloon league movement. A year 
or so ago he became connected with 
Washington College as_ professor of 
theism and Christian evidences, also hold- 
ing the position of financial secretary. 

Professor Thomas Ruggles Pynchon has 
resigned the chair of moral philosophy. 
He was graduated from Trinity in 1841. 
In 1844 he was elected Scovill professor 
of chemistry, which he held until 1877. 
He was electéd president in 1874, which 
office he held until 1883. He has held the 
chair of moral philosophy from 1877 until 
the present. He has now been made pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

President Raymond of Middletown 
(Conn.) Wesleyan University has an- 
nounced that he has received a letter 
from a wealthy patron of the institution 
giving $75,000 for the erection of a new 
science building. ,The name of the donor 
is not made public. 

The board of trustees of Princeton has 
voted to give ex-President Patton $4,000 
a year to continue in the chair of ethics. 
In addition, a subscription was taken up 
among the members of the board, and 
$30,000 was realized, to be added to Presi- 
dent Patton’s salary of $4,000 a year, and 
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to be paid in installments of $6,000 a year, 
This guarantees him a salary of $10,000 a 
year for five years, the same amount that 
he received as president. Professor Pat- 
ton was officially offered the presidency 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
and the chair of theology, but he declined 
to accept. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant of Hartford, 
at present instructor in German at the 
Sheffield scientific school, Yale Univer- 
sity, has received an appointment to the 
Germanic department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he will have charge of classes 
in the college and in the Lawrence scien- 
tific school. 

There are several changes in the Ger- 
manic department at Harvard this year. 
Professor Kemo Francke comes back 
from his sabbatical year abroad. Dr. H. 
S. White of Cornell has been elected to a 
professorship in German. 


From the June number of the “Southern 
Letter,” published by the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, under the 
editorship of Booker T. Washington, may 
be gleaned some interesting facts about 
the students of the institute and their 
work : — 

For the year that closed May 29 the 
total enrollment was 1,384—965 male and 
425 female. These came from thirty 
states and five foreign countries. The 
students paid in labor $78,333 toward 
their expenses, and in cash money $16,817. 

About 800 acres of land were cultivated, 
the students thus receiving instruction in 
various branches of agriculture. The 
printing office did over $8,000 worth of 
work, and made a profit for the school of 
nearly $700, The harness shop did $1,359 
worth of work. 

There were 2,128,223 bricks made by the 
students, of which they laid 1,843,566 and 
sold 284,657. The shoe shop made 359 
pairs of shoes, and repaired 1,197 pairs. 
The electrical division installed and cared 
for 1,187 tights. 

Two hundred thousand feet of lumber, 
a large part of which was worked up into 
furniture, wagons, buggies, wheelbarrows, 
and house trimmings of various kinds, 
were sawed from timber. 


One of the conditions of John D. Rocke- 
feller’s gift of $200,000 to Oberlin College 
was that an additional $300,000 should be 
raised and paid in by June 25. It appears 
that all was paid in early in January, and 
that there was a small surplus. 

Professor Charles W. Morrison has been 
appointed to be director of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, in place of Professor F. B. 
Rice, whose death occurred last October, 
The work will continue along the same 
general lines as have been followed in the 
past. 

Professor Denison has been elected to 
a fine position in the University of Michi- 
gan. As an inducement toward persuad- 
ing Mr. Denison to remain in Oberlin, the 
trustees have voted to make a five-year 
appropriation of $300 per year, to be spent 
for purposes of library extension and in- 
creased equipment in the department of 
Latin. 

Mrs. A. A. E. Johnston has presented 
her resignation as professor in the col- 
lege. The trustees have appointed her a 
member of the college prudential com- 
mittee. 

The following appointments have been 
mdde:— 

College—C. H. A. Wager, made perma- 
nent professor of English; E. L. Bogart, 
made permanent professor of economics 
and sociology; Mary E. Barrows, to be in- 
structor in English, one year; Inez F. 
Stebbins, to be assistant in the botanical 
laboratory, one year. 

Theological Seminary—Julius A. Bewer, 
made professor of Old Testament lan- 
guage and literature, two years. 

Conservatory of Music—W. K. Brecken- 
ridge, professor of pianoforte; Arthur E. 
Heacox, professor of harmony and 
counterpoint. Both of these gentlemen 
were formerly instructors. Charles S. 
Pendleton, assistant in English, one year; 
Herbert Harroun, instructor in vocal 
music; Johann Friedrich Lehmann, in- 
structor in theory. 

Miss Theodosia Currier has been re- 
appointed assistant dean of the women’s 
department for one year, and Miss L. J. 
Wickwire as assistant in the women’s 
gymnasium, for one year. Edwin and 
Edgar Fauver, E. F. Adams, dnd S. K. 
Tompkins are to be tea¢thers in the men’s 
gymnasium. 

A committee of trus‘ees has been ap- 
pointed, Hon. J. G. W. Cowles of Cleve- 
land, chairman, to nominate a new presi- 
dent, and to make recommendations 
either at the annual meeting of the board 
in November, or at a special meeting 
called earlier. 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved. from going on the book. 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT Is 
THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


‘* Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


- We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Plans for a college hospital have been 
approved. 

The ancient bust of Scipio Africanus, 
given to the college by Mrs. Joseph Cook 
ot Auburndale, Mass., has been formally 
accepted. This piece of sculpture is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, as it is a true antique. 


Herbert J. Davenport, principal of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) high school, has been 
called to the chair of economics in the 
University of South Dakota. Professor 
Davenport is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The Alumni Association of the Andover 
(Mass.) Theological Seminary, at its an- 
nual meeting June 11, voted to solicit sub- 
scriptions from the alumni for the pur- 
pose of putting the institution on a sound 
financial basis, the contributions being re- 
ceived with the understanding that the 


seminary is not to be removed from An- 


dover. The alumni soliciting committee 
is made up of Rev. E. W. Wolcott of Law- 
rence, Rey. Dr. James E. Hill of Salem, 
Rev. Harry P. Dewey of Brooklyn, Rev. 
Dr. Henry J. Patrick of Newtonville, and 
Rev, W. M. McNair of Mansfield. 


Professor Samuel Dean Williston has 
resigned from the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and will become the head 
of the department of paleontology at Chi- 
cago. He was born at Boston, and was 
graduated from the Yale school of medi- 
cine in 1880. From 1880 to 1885 he was 
assistant in osteology at Yale, and in 1885 
received his doctor’s degree, From 1886 
to 1890 he was demonstrator of anatomy 
at Yale, and in the fall of 1890 went to 
Kansas as professor of paleontology and 
anatomy and dean of the school of medicine. 

Charles W. Needham of Washington 
was elected president of the Columbian 
University June 18, to succeed Rev. Dr. B. 
L. Whitman, who resigned two years ago. 
Dr. Needham for several years has been 
dean of the law school of the university, 
and also of the school of comparative 
jurisprudence and diplomacy. 


Thaddeus H. Claypool, a student in the 
Yale graduate school, has accepted the 
presidency of the New Mexico Baptist 
College at Alamedarde, N. M. He was 
graduated from the academic department 
of Yale in 1898, 


Booker.T. Washington, principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, has issued a circular wherein he 
enumerates some of the needs of the in- 
atitution, and gives information as to its 
present equipment amd results. Fifty dol- 


*lars pays for the education of a student 


for one year, Two hundred dollars en- 
ables a student to finish the complete four 
years’ course, and $1,000 added to the en- 
dowment fund creates a permanent 
scholarship, the interest upon which pays 
for the tu'tion of a student always. The 
amount of the endowment fund is now 
$280,000. It is desired by Mr. Washington 
and his associates that it be made $500.,- 
000. The average annual attendance of 
the students is 1,105, whereof 333 are 
women and 772 men. The teaching force 
and executive staff number 109. 


Hotel Empire, New York. Ladies with- 
out escort will find the Empire a select, 
desirable hotel at moderate rates, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July Century is a “Summer Fic- 
tion Number,” containing contributions in 
this field from popular writers and from 
newcomers. There is a short story by the 
late Paul Leicester Ford, entitled 
“Wanted: A Chaperon,” with illustrations 
by Gilbert, probably the last piece of 
completed fiction by the author of 
“Janice Meredith,.”’ To Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s group of ‘Little Stories’ is 
added a piquant sketch, entitled “A 
Dilemma.” Harry Stillwell Edwards 
prints a rollicking story of rival negro 
churches in the South. There are also 
stories by Louise Collier Willcox, Will N. 
Harben; and Charles Bryant Howard, the 
last a bit of West Indian local color. 
Outside of fiction there is much season- 
able material, the most conspicuous being 
an illustrated article on ‘‘The Volcano 
Systems of the Western Hemisphere,” by 
Professor Robert T. Hill of the United 
States Geological Survey. Two summer 
topics are “The Strange Adventures of a 
Blue Jay Family,” by Frank M. Chapman 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and “A Campaign Against the Mos- 
quito,” by Dr. L. O. Howard of the agri- 
cultural department, who gives a note on 
“The Growing Interest in Mosquito Ex- 
termination,” and by Henry Clay Weeks, 
who describes the “Operations at Oyster 


Bay, L. I.” Two articles of special in- 
terest are “Curious Electrical Forms,” by 
Anabel Parker, illustrated from photo- 
graphs of the experiments of T. Burton 
Kinraide of Boston, and a personal and 
critical appreciation of ‘‘Eugene Field, the 
Humorist,” by Francis Wilson, the actor, 
with interesting pictures and fac-similes. 


—A cheerful and entertaining editorial 
on keeping the Fourth of July opens the 
July Atlantic, and introduces happily a 
group of timely papers that deal with 


vital and pressing national problems, In 
“Certain Aspects of America,’ H. D. 
Sedgwick, Jr., points out the inequalities 
that have arisen from our over-rapid in- 
dustrial development, and pleads for 
discipline and contemplation by means of 
which to offset and correct them; J. A. 
LeRoy, fresh from the Philippine com- 
mission, in his “‘Race Prejudice in the 
Philippines,” shows how we suffer there 
by giving rein to our local “‘amti-nigger” 
prejudices among a proud and resentful 
people; while Andrew Sledd of Georgia, 
in his ‘“‘The Negro: Another View,” with 
rare courage and frankness discusses the 
effects of a similar feeling at home—in 
the South, especially; and William F. 
Willoughby, the island treasurer, sums up 
the results of the important work already 
accomplished by “Two Years of Porto 
Rican Legislation.”” W. J. Henderson, in 
a delightful paper on ‘Sailing,’ continues 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
First Steps in the History of England.............. 
Sketches of Great 
American Food and Game Fishes................... 
Graded Arithmetics........... .. 


Ferry’s Fonografia Espanola 
An Introduction to Physical Geography............ 

Trees in Prose and Poetry 
Selections from De Qui cey 
Introduction to Physical 
Rab and His Friends, and other Dog Stories........ 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Skinner & Burgert Silver, Burdett&Co., Bos’n $.50 
Mowry “ “ *70 


Jordan& Evermann, Doubleday. Page&Co.,N.Y 4.00 


Chancellor, Globe Schoo! Book Co., N. Y, — 
Sumichrast (Ed.) The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 60 
Browne The Whitaker & RayCo., SanFrancisco .30 
Duque (Ed) + 1.0 

Gilbert D. Appleton & Co.,N. 


| 


Devereaux Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1,50 

Stone & Fickett Ginn & Co., Boston aa 
Turk (Ed) “ — 
Young “ “ “ 2.25 
French (Ed.) Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 25 
Wilson Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston 1.50 
Eggleston as “ 1.50 
Seton—Karr Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 2.00 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 


120 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
4$44444444444- 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 


AGENCY 


Removal. | on Teachers’ Exchange or Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker Building, 120 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


the Atlantie’s entertaining series of out- 
door papers. Among the literary features 
of the number are “Walks with Ellery 
Channing,” selected excerpts from the un- 
published diary of Emerson—a fascinat- 
ing record—Edward Dowden’s keen study 
of Walter Pater, George P. Baker’s “The 
Plays of Eugene Brieux,” Gerald Stanley 
Lee’s lively essay on “Reading Books 
Through Their Backs,” and the regular 
review of “Books Old and New,” etc. In 
fiction the Baroness von Hutten bezins 
her brilliant serial, “Our Lady of the 
Beeches”; R., E. Young, George S. Was- 
son, Dallas L. Sharp, and others furnish 
entertaining stories and sketches; Ed- 
ward N. Pomeroy, Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
Virginia W. Cloud, and James H. Morse 
contribute poems, and the lively Con- 
tributors’ Club rounds out an entertaining 
and appropriate mid-summer number of 


the Atlantic. ¥ 


—In the July St. Nicholas Arthur John- 
son Evans raises the question: ‘Is King 
Edward Really Edward the Seventh?” 


He speaks of a little discussion he had in 
England recently with some young rela- 
tives of his, and he recalls to the reader 
what a good mamy of us have perhaps for- 
gotten, that there are at least three Ed- 
wards whom history has failed to desig- 
nate with numerals. Edward the Confes- 
sor was one. Then there was Edward the 
Dlder, who reigned just after Alfred the 
Great, and Edward the Martyr, who 
figured in English history just before 
Ethelred. But the author, instead of sug- 
gesting that England’s new monarch have 
a few numbers added to his name, makes 
the statement that in reality he is the 
first Edward to be ruler of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The other Edwards of his- 
tory were simply kings of England, This 
little discussion really serves as an intro- 
duction to many interesting facts and 
anecdotes of English history. 


—The July Woman’s Home Companion 
is a patriotic number. ‘The First Dec- 


the Declaration which antedated the fa- 
laration of Independence” is the story of 
mous one of 1776. “The Independence 
Hall of To-day” is a charming historical 
article woven round the hall in Philade'- 
phia, which has beem lately restored. A 
humorous story of the War of 1812 is 
“The Battle of Quahaug Neck,” by Joe 
Lincoln. Cyrus Townsend Brady's 
charming story, “Woven With the Ship,” 
is continued. Onoto Watanna contributes 
“The Love of a Geisha Girl,” and Will N. 
Harben has a tale of the Georgia moun- 
taineers. Miss Grace Margaret Gould 
gives valuable hints on the latest frills of 
fashion, Published by the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, Springfield, O. ‘One 
dollar a year. 


—The July Era Magazine is an excep- 
tionally good number. Henry Franc:s’ 
‘Story of Marie Antoinette’ is continued; 
while of short stories there are ‘A Flirta- 
tion and a Moral,” by Will M. Clemens, 
“The Flying Ballet,” by Bailey Millard, 
“More Tham a Hero,” by Hugo Erichsen, 
ete, “The Growth of Christian Science,” 
by Joseph Dana Miller, is an article which 
is sure to be widely read. Of miscellane- 


ous articles we may mention “Nathan 
Hale’s Own Country,” by Findlay 
Sackett; “China’s New Rebellion,” by 
Frederic Poole; Renewal of China’; 
“Social Life at the White House,” by 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton; ‘“Anthra- 
cite—A Luxury,” by William Jasper 
Nicolls. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine for July is 
largely given over to fiction. The com- 
plete novel is written by Mabel Nelson 
Thurston, whose fame is won as a short- 
story writer, The title is “On the Road 
to Aready.” A paper, called “Bridging 
the Depths,” by Percie W. Hart, tells how 
the ocean cables are laid, and tells it to 
be understood, and there are half a dozen 
first-rate stories, varied in length and 
subject. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Lippincott’s Magazine for July; terms, $2.50 a 
year Philade!phia, 
The Woman’s Home Companion; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Springfield, O. 
The Atlantic Monthly for July; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston. 
a Forum for July; terms, $3.00 a year, New 
ork. 
woo Critic for July; terms, $2.00 a year. New 
rk. 
for July; terms, $3.00a year. New 


ork. 

The Era for July; terms, $1.00 a year. Phila- 
delphia. 

The Homiletic Review for July; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Catholic World for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The National Magazine for July; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Boston. 

International Journal of Ethics for July; te:ms, 
$2.50 a year. Philadelphia. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY. 


With the “North Coast Limited” in full 
swing for its third season, the Northern 
Pacific has a double daily train service 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis and the 
Pacific coast that will satisfy the most 
fastidious. F. E, Foster, D. P. A., 279 
Washington street, Boston. 


VARIETIES. 

“Farmers pretty hard up?” 

“Pooty hard up.” 

“But none actually suffering for the ne- 
cessities of life, I hope?’ 

“Wall, I dunno! They’s farmers out 
in my section ’at hain’t ‘hed their wives’ 
picters enlarged in crayon fer more ’n 
four years now!”’—Puck. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottla. 

It may not be business-like to read the 
postscript of a woman’s letter first, but it’s 
business, 


- schools, and families. Advises parents about 00. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


University of Wyoming.—I am sorry, but Prof. Adams, whom you sent us, has resigned our chair 
of English and English literature to go to Massachusetts. | wish you would do what you can for 
us.—President Elmer E. Smilcy, June 10, 1902. 

Telegram.—Have acceptance of nomination from ideal candidate. Particulars mailed.—To Presi 
dent Smiley, June 16. 

Our board of trustees elected your Dr. Peterson to succeed Prof, Adams’. I believe that we have 
made no mistake, as I am under the impression that he is the strongest man on the list of applicants for 
the position,—President Smiley, June 20, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHE RS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled. 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
° During July, August, and Septemb fill iti 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 


quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CurcaGo, 


B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 
clientage am t 8 

TEACHERS’ schools the West. oma Wabash Avenue, 

AG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Kastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci«l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MERRILL} wanagers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘sss: 


NEw YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg, 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloch. 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Lo Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manus&.. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N..Y 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new vor. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


B i bs EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Des Mornss, Iowa. 

Win shi p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Teachers’ 


in every part of the country. 
Agency. 


Pemberton Baltaing,} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


@ 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 


Kellogg’s Bureau |sachers Want 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 


Established in 1889, have their subscriptions advanced 81x 


of MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
sod. subscription. 


New England teachers wan 
H. S&S. KELLOGG, Manuger, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


Ne, 61 E 9th 8t., New York. 
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UTAH 


THE WERNER 
ARITHMETICS | 


Hall’s 
Arithmetic Primer 


STATE OF UTAH 


AND 


Just Adopted by the 


“Twas a 
Famous 
Victory For 


and many other 
Epoch- Making 
School Text- Books, 
are published by the 


For sample copies, terms, etc., 


SALT LAKE CITY 
OGDEN, etc. 


WERNER SCHOOL 
BOOK COMPANY 


address 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
73 Tremont Street, BOSTON 


C2 


TALES FROM 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


HILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


[t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, CHILD StupDy oF THE CLASsiIcs has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely ahd attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 


This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


- « « Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East St 


MYTHOLOGY. 


BOSTON : 
zo Pemberton Sq. 


Nature Study 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


by Months. 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City 


of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyy D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


THE RIGHT. 


PERSPECTIVE 


ing samples you can use the word “send 
“The Little Chronicle.” 


20 Pemberton Bidg., 


_ “The paper seems to be excellent in its spirit 
and temper, and in its adequacy for the work it 
attempts to do. 
ings of current history in the right perspective, 
which is the great need of modern journalism.” 


THE TWO-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN 


LittLe Curonicce to one address for 5 or more weeks we 
make a rate of 2 oe week per ore. After the 
first five weeks it is not necessary to subscribe for an c 


at the same rate as long as desired. Pupils can bring 
weeks, the teacher remitting at the beginning or end of every five weeks, as convenient. 


All the samples you want for pupils and parents, free desk copy with each clyb. 
Cut off Subscription Coupon Here 
THE JUVENILE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


copies of ‘The Little Chronicle” for five weeks, beginning........ and there- 


after until further notice, at 2c. per week per copy, and bill monthly to the undersigned. 


If you desire samples, send for as many as you have pupils above the 
” in above form, striking out allafter the words 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE HAS IT 


SAYS PRESIDENT FAUNCE 
OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


“Best of all” he adds—but here’s JUST 
what he says: 


Best of all, it views the happen- 


On orders for 10 or 
more copies of Tue 


ontinued 


fixed period as it wil 


cents per week or 10 cents for five 


5th grade. In order- 


General Agents for 
New England. ” 


Boston, 


Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 
Any Information. 


UNIVERSDLY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY ©) v New York. ¥ 


120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N. E. Dept. 


Drawing and Color Work. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now preparing exhibits for close of 

schoo]. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the newest 

material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions to Our 
stock. We offer all desirable supplies for the season, including 


New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 
School Pictures in a Great Variety 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


College of Oratory. 


i CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HONTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 

June 30---Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Letters and Science. | 

Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering | 

and Pharmacy. Eight specia) courses of lectures | 

on education by President G. STANLEY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators, 

Single tuition feeof $15. For circulars address 

Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 

Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrvom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 


Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
Gostal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent, 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING ©0., 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata yenteel and uncrowded profession, $15 
te $35 weekly ? Situations always obtainabl:. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe: 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. HK. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BrRipGEWaATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Taompson, Princiva). 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsair TEACHERS’ AGENoY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WINSHIP 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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